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Extravagance of School Children 


Revealed in a close hand investigation of the schools of LaCrosse. 


URING the war the public 
D schools were called upon 
to perform many outside 
activities. On the whole, the 
results of this extra effort were 
very satisfactory, and it was 
our desire to retain certain of 
the activities after the close of 
the war because of the effect 
they might have upon the de- 
velopment of good habits in 
boys and girls. Among those 
for which extra effort has been 
made by teachers are the gar- 
den and thrift movements. 
Before the war our city oper- 
ated a penny savings system in 
the grade schools. By an ar- 
rangement with a local bank, 
we were provided with stamps 


How about your school? 


By SUPT. B. E. MCCORMICK 





Think of it--the pupils in one 
high school in Wisconsin spend- 
ing more than $50,000 a year 
on candy and movies! That is 
over $1,500 a week. Isn’t it 
about time that this thrift busi- 
ness got a firm hold on the high 
school, and isn’t it the duty of 
the principal everlastingly to 
drive home the ideas of thrift? 
In this article McCormick tells 
the story of LaCrosse, and in the 
article following, Boyce tells the 
reasons why. Here is a great 
missionary field, the surface of 
which has only been scratched 


total sales amounted to about 
one-sixth of what they were 
during the month of October, 
when they were greatest. 

The problem continued to be 
difficult this fall in spite of un- 
usual emphasis and effort. It 
seemed that boys and girls had 
money, because we had knowl- 
edge of their spending it quite 
freely. To secure data upon 
which to base an aggressive 
campaign, we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all pupils in the 
city covering these items. The 
questionnaire was presented on 
October 2nd and the questions 
covered the expenditures of the 
week from September 25th to 
October 2nd. The following 


which we sold to pupils at one 


cent each. When a child had || UP to date. 





questions were asked: 
How many times did you at- 


Editor. 








purchased fifty of these stamps, 
he took his book to the bank 
and was given credit for fifty cents in a savings 
account. While we conducted this penny sav- 
ings system during the war, we placed more 
emphasis upon the sale of thrift stamps al- 
though we did not refuse to accept the pennies 
of children. When a child had accumulated 
twenty-five penny savings stamps they were ex- 
changed for a thrift stamp by the school prin- 
cipal. 

The penny savings scheme has not been popular 
among high school students. However, the high 
school bovs and girls did take an interest in the 
purchase of thrift stamps and the total sales of the 
high school during the war were quite satisfactory. 


After the War 


Following the signing of the armistice, it be- 
came increasingly difficult to get children to buy 
either penny savings or thrift stamps. Interest 
lagged from November on so that in June the 


tend the “movies” during the 
week ? 

How much money did you spend for “movies?” 

How much money did you spend for other 
amusements ? 

How much money did you spend for candy and 
sweets ? 

The lower grade children, of course, would not 
hesitate to answer these questions. That the re- 
sults from older boys and girls might be depended 
upon, teachers were instructed to ask each stu 
dent to write answers on a slip of paper ani 
hand it in without his name. It was explained 
that this was an earnest effort to secure reliable 
data and all students were asked to be very frank 
and honest in their replies and at the same time 
they were assured that the information would not 
be used to check on individuals. The reports 
were handed in and the data tabulated as follows: 

Number of pupils reporting: H. S., 970; 
Grades, 3,044. 
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H.8. PerC. Gr. Per 
Money spent for Capita 
i ere $ 150.41 15.5 381.40 11 
Money spent for 
other amuse- 
Mienis) <.5.6%) 817.04 84.2 520.46 18 
Money spent for 
candy and 
SWEETS 5665 5%.< 503.69 51.9 387.53 13 
$1,471.14 1.52 1,289.39 42 


The results have been used as a basis of a thrift 
cainpaign which is being conducted among stu- 
dents and parents, the latter through the parent- 
teacher associations. 

Big Totals of Wasted Money for the Year 

The survey covered two days of a county fair 
which was held in the city, and, as a result, the 
expenditures may be a little more than the aver- 
age week’s expenditures. However, it was not 
with malice aforethought that the survey covered 
a part of the fair, although it did not take in the 
two big days and, as a matter of fact, it makes 
very little difference, because the point to be em- 
phasized is that children have money and they 
are spending it rather than saving it. Using the 
expenditure of the week of September 25th to 
October 2nd as a basis, the children of the public 
schools in our city would spend during the school 
year the following amounts: 


H: 8: Grades 
esi. oa.) 3 shad $ 5,865.99 $14,874.60 
Other Amusements 31,864.56 20,297.9-4 


Candy and Sweets...... 19,643.91 15,113.67 





a es $57,374.46 $50,286.21 
Grand total money spent by HA. S. and 
Grades during school year...... $107,660.67 
Just to emphasize the problem, it has been 
pointed out at parent-teacher meetings that the 
total expenditure of the high school pupils for 
the thirty-nine weeks on the basis of the data col- 
lected would be just $4,000 more than the total 
amount of money paid to high school teachers for 
the same period of time, and that the total ex- 
penditure of the grade pupils for these three 
purposes would be just about one-half of the total 
payroll of grade teachers for the same period of 
time. The total expenditures of grade and high 
school pupils amounted to about two-thirds of the 
total city appropriation for school purposes for 
1919. Or, the total expenditures of the boys and 
girls of the city during the period of thirty-nine 
weeks is within $27,000 of the amount of money 
which it is estimated will build a modern junior 
high school in a certain section of the city. Or, 
if the grand total of $107,660.67 were available 
for investment in war savings stamps, it would 
amount to $127,726.67 on January Ist, 1924. 
These statements have been made for the purpose 
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of emphasizing the fact that pennies count to 
whomever saves them. 

We believe that the thrift movement means not 
only the saving of money but also the saving of 
time, or perhaps it might be said that we hope to 
get students to use their spare time to better ad- 
vantage than at present ‘obtains. A summary of 
the data on “movies” is very interesting. 60% 
of the high school pupils and 46% of the 
grade pupils attended “movies” one or more times 
during the week. The average attendance of the 
60% for the week was two in the high school, and 
of the 46%, one and seven-tenths in the grades. 
If the total admissions purchased by the 60% in 
the high school were available for equal distribu- 
tion among all high school pupils, there would be 
one admission for each one and 100 left over. If 
all of the tickets purchased by the 46% of grade 
pupils were available for equal distribution, there 
would be enough to give 80% of all the children 
enrolled from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade one ticket each. The following tab- 
ulation summarizes the attendance for the week: 








Movies 1 2 oa 45°67 8 920 
H. School . 294 174 742910 5 3 14 
Grades ...... 828 327 122572514 2 1 

1122 501 196863519 5111 


It is impossible to conceive of boys and girls at- 
tending the “movies” three or four times a week — 
and at the same time doing anything like ordinary 
school work. This investigation reveals the fact 
that “movie” attendance is not limited to any age 
or grade group. 86 out of 254 kindergarten chil- 
dren attended from one to three times during the 
week; 466 out of 1,100 first, second, and third 
grade pupils attended from one to six times, 457 
out of 981 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils 
attended from one to six times during the week; 
282 out of 465 seventh and eighth grade pupils 
attended from one to eight times, and 591 out of 
970 high school students attended from one to ten 
times during the week. 


How About Your Pupils—Any Waste? 


We believe that*the investigation reveals a con- 
dition of the times. We believe also that this is 
no greater a problem in our city than in any other. 
The same spirit of reckless expenditure is appar- 
ent among the adult population, and therefore we 
are not censuring or condemning parents or our 
boys and girls. We are, however, using the data 
in an extraordinary effort to teach thrift and to 
develop habits of saving. We are taking the atti- 
tude that we do not wish to deprive children of 
all pleasure and entertainment, but we do hope 
to get pupils to save at least a part of the money 
that comes into their hands during the week. We 
are securing the hearty co-operation of parents, 
and as a result of our combined effort, I believe 
our chances of success are increasing. 
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EDUCATION IN THRIFT 


By THos. W. Boyce, 
Educational Director for Thrift in Wisconsin. 


"Sie great World War taught America the 
necessity for thrift in home, community, 
and national life. But thrift is a habit resulting 
from repeated acts of wise saving and wise spend- 
ing. Only a small percentage of Americans prac- 
ticed economy and conservation during the war to 
the degree that a change in habits of life resulted. 
The war was too short and our sacrifices too lim- 
ited to affect materially the trend of life in this 
country. Our national vice today is extravagance, 
and our sociological problem is the curbing of 
waste in money and materials, and the creating of 
a national habit of thrift. 


A School Function 


The last two or three decades have witnessed 
many changes in our public schools. Some years 
ago, training in the three R’s was conceived to be 
their chief function. Training for citizenship is 
now the paramount duty of the American teacher. 
The complexity of our life and parental indiffer- 
ence or ignorance have resulted in the universal 
demand that the school give instruction in hygiene 
and health, civics, temperance, physical education, 
patriotism, thrift—in all topics relating to citizen- 
ship. 

The school can train in thrift, for the school 
reaches all children. The parent is usually not 
successful in giving this training, for he reaches 
only his own children. The ideals of his child’s 
associates govern his child’s actions. A parent’s 
influence is rather negative when it antagonizes 
the desires of his child’s social group. The teacher 
influences the entire group. 

Furthermore, youth is the habit forming period 


of life. Habits are easily made or broken during 
childhood. Any program having for its object 


the changing of the habits of a people, must start 
with the children of the nation. Training in thrift 
is primarily a school function. 


Course of Study 


“What to teach?” and “How to teach it?” are 
two important problems confronting the teacher 
who plans instruction in thrift for her school. 
While courses of study and text-books in thrift 
are in process at the present juncture, no nation- 
wide or state-wide plan has been adopted. There 
are available, however, some definite suggestions 
derived from the experiences of those who have 
given time and thought to the subject of personal 
saving. 

One in Seven 


Americans are not a saving people. Statistics 
show that in this great land of plenty, only one 


man in seven arrives at the age when he must quit 
work with enough saved to keep himself from 
want until he dies. The other six have spent as 
they earned, and old age finds them dependent 
wholly or partially on their children or the char- 
ity of relatives, friends, or the public. ‘Teachers 
should stress this information in their general ex- 
ercises and children will readily learn that success 
in life and provision for the “rainy day” depend 
upon present saving. 


Daily Savings 


Americans think in large sums. Pennies do not 
appeal to us. We are all willing to deposit or 
invest the hundred dollars, but have no patience 
for the daily saving that results in the accumula- 
tion of a hundred dollars. Ask any adult or child 
how much a person ought to save daily and place 
at interest regularly in order to be independent in 
old age; rarely will the amount suggested be less 
than one dollar. Parents and children need an 
adjustment of their financial vision. They should 
realize that a daily saving of from ten to fifteen 
cents means an independent old age. The school 
can give his instruction. 


How to Save 


Americans ‘are learning that they will not save 
successfully if they first purchase from their in- 
comes all the items they require or think they re- 
quire. In the average family, when mother, chil- 
dren and father have satisfied their several claims 
upon father’s weekly or monthly income, there is 
usually nothing left for the family’s savings ac- 
count. Intelligent families now believe that the 
home financial administrator, mother or father, 
must first set aside a definite amount for savings 
and that all individual demands must be trimmed 
to the limits of the balance on hand. A compul- 
sory plan of saving means financial salvation to the 
average person. Men who have taken out and kept 
up life insurance policies praise compulsory saving. 
Children comprehend readily such simple facts 
concerning home and personal budgeting. 


Children’s Allowances 


The teacher should suggest that every child have 
a definite and regular income, no matter how 
small the periodical amount may be. ‘The ma- 
jority of children will earn the income by per- 
forming small duties at home or for neighbors. 
Children will never learn to use money properly— 
to spend wisely and save successfully—unless they 
handle money. Children should be taught in 
school that this income of theirs, no matter how 
small, must regularly be separated into two 
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funds, the smaller part for saving, the larger for 
spending. The average child is happy to make 
this division of an allowance and welcomes any 
suggestion of the teacher. 


Learning to Save 


Thrift is a habit acquired through repetition of 
the act of saving. No amount of instruction in 
thrift will make children thrifty unless they re- 
ceive regular practice in, saving. Many homes 
cannot or will not follow up the work of the school 
until the habit of thrift is acquired. ‘The teacher’s 
assistance at this stage is invaluable. John’s al- 
lowance this week is ten cents. At the suggestion 
of his teacher, he decides to save two cents and 
spend the rest. How proud he is to open an ac- 
count with his teacher and deposit two cents to 
his credit! How he enjoys watching his account 
grow from week to week! How happy is he the 
day he carries home a Thrift Stamp or twenty- 
five cents—the accumulation of several weeks of 
saving. 

No sane person will deny that eventually such 
instruction and such practice will result in the 
habit of thrift. 


Motives for Saving 

Children in primary grades will save because 
the teacher asks them to. The approbation of the 
teacher means so much to little children. 

The patriotic appeal is most effective in gram- 
mar grades. The purchaser of a Thrift Stamp 
is an investor in the securities of Uncle Sam. The 
owner has performed a patriotic duty and is a good 
American. 

Thrift must be fashionable in the high school 
in order to be successful. College Savings Clubs 
have been organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing saving for the first year at college. These 
clubs, composed of coming leaders, and bound to- 
gether by a common purpose, have often set the 
fashion of thrift for an entire school. High school 
students can even be interested in penny savings, 
if some group declares itself in favor of the plan. 
Training in thrift presents no serious problem to 
the teacher, in the primary or grammar school. 
Teaching the high school student to save is a task 
testing the mettle of the best high school adminis- 
trator. 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 

The world is at sea. Values are upset. Wages 
are high. Services and commodities command 
extraordinary prices. The dollar is cheap. Peoples 
have lost their sense of proportion. What shall 
the harvest be? Because times are good and 
money plentiful, shall our people spend their in- 
comes unthinkingly, and acquire habits of extrava- 
gance difficult to overcome when normal times re- 
turn? There are rainy days in store for America. 
No thinking person expects present conditions to 
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continue indefinitely. Will our country be pre- 
pared for the change when it comes? America is 
depending on her schools for the answer. 

Teachers of Wisconsin, we have begun training 
in thrift without waiting for the law. Wisconsin 
schools are now giving this vital instruction in 
general exercises. Children are learning how to 
save in the same way that they learn care of the 
teeth, writing or arithmetic. War Savings was a 
war measure, but education in thrift is a problem 
of peace. We believe in thrift. We believe that 
the school is the only place to inculcate thrift suc- 


cessfully. We know how to get young people to 
save. We shall perform a splendid public service 


if we put heart into this great movement to render 
America safe, sane, patriotic, thrifty. 


SUPT. CARY CENSURES LEGISLATURE 

“For seventeen years,’ stated C. P. Cary, state 
superintendent of schools, speaking to students and 
members of the county school boards, at the Su- 
perior Normal, “there has been a big effort on the 
part of the legislature to crush, or at least hold down, 
educational work unless it will do the bidding of the 
politicians. Educational affairs of Wisconsin are not 
going right and will not go right unless they are put 
into the hands of efficient broad minded people, who 
cannot be influenced by politics.” 

Mr. Cary stated that there is little difference be- 
tween the salaries of teachers now and those fifteen 
years ago. The country has not realized soon enough 
the true value of good teachers. ‘The state law says,” 
said Mr. Cary, ‘that all children from the ages of seven * 
to fourteen must go to school. Should not that same 
law guarantee a competent teacher or a healthy school 
building for the children? There are too many posi- 
tions open to young women of today, with higher sal- 
aries, to expect many to become teachers. The schooi 
board must back the teachers. They must receive 
not fifty dollars a month, or eighty or a hundred, bur 
a hundred and twenty-five or a hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. Cary expressed a belief that education is pick- 
ing up and that teachers some day will receive the 
credit they deserve—Superior Telegram. 


CORRECTING CHILDREN’S MANNERS 


Some mothers will not tolerate any correction of 
their children’s manners by the teacher, taking it as 
a direct insult to their home training, when it is 
but. the result of childish heedlessness of self-will. 
No greater injury can be done a teacher than to con- 
demn her at home in the presence of pupils. There 
are many—they usually allude to a teacher as school- 
marm—who persist in believing and encouraging the 
belief that a school teacher is never to be regarded 
with other than suspicion.—Hurley Item. 


ROUGE 

Four brightly decorated girls went from the Con- 
tinuation school here to the office of the city law ad- 
viser and said: 

“J. B. Coleman says that if we come to the Con- 
tinuation school with rouge on our cheeks and our 
lips colored he will send us home and we can’t come 
back. We want to know if he can do that lawfully.” 

“Yet bet he can,” was the answer, “and what’s 
more, if you were my girls I’d put every one of you 
across my knees and spank you.”—Milwaukee Journal. 
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‘ree Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 
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AN EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE 

At this writing it is believed that 7,000 stu- 
dents have registered at the University of Wis- 
consin, about 2,000 more than in any preceding 
year in the history of the institution. Reports 
from other universities show great increases in 
attendance this year. From every part of the 
country come statements to the effect that young 
people are seeking higher education in far greater 
numbers than they have ever done before, and 
this in the face of hard times, in the sense that 
the cost of every element entering into the main- 
tenance of daily life is greater now than it has 
been in this country for a great many years. 

What is the significance of this wholly unex- 
pected enthusiasm for higher education? ‘ Ap- 
parently the war has made it clear to the American 
people that thorough-going education will be es- 
sential for individual or national success here- 
after. He who gains the largest amount of ac- 
curate knowledge which he can use to solve the 
problems of life, and who acquires habits of self- 
control and clear and precise thinking will win 
out in the struggle for ascendency in the future; 
and this is as true of nations as it is of individ- 
uals. 

It is interesting to note that there has been a 
larger increase in the enrollment in courses in 
commerce and engineering than in any other de- 
partment of the university. This indicates that 
young people are going to college primarily for 
the purpose of securing knowledge and training 
which will be of direct service to them in their 
business or profession. Formerly a large propor- 
tion of students attended college mainly with a 
view to gaining culture or mental discipline; but 
we have apparently entered an era when people 
think they can secure culture and mental disci- 
pline as well in the pursuit of subjects that they 
can use directly in after life as subjects which 
have no bearing on their needs after they leave 
college. As a matter of fact, students who pursue 
courses in commerce or engineering or agriculture 
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or medicine or the like must complete studies 
which are designed to give them an understanding 
of nature and of man in a large way. ‘They must 
study literature, language, history and science as 
well as the special branches which relate specific- 
ally and narrowly to the particular calling they 
expect to follow. 
today from a college of engineering or agriculture 
or medicine or commerce is not a narrow special- 


A man or woman graduating 
o 5 


ist, for he has pursued subjects which illumine 
the social and natural which he 
live as a human being. 


world in must 


A MAN’S JOB 


A survey of boy life has just been completed in 
a fair-sized middle western city. It has 
found that there are several roving groups of boys 
ranging in age from eight to fifteen years. They 
wander around the city in search of adventure. 


been 


They steal fruit from trees in private yards and 
even from peddlers’ carts and from fruit stands. 
They make excursions into the country occasion- 
ally and steal everything they can lay their hands 
on. There is a lake on the outskirts of the city 
and the residents who have lawns on the shore have 
built private piers. These boys take possession of 
the piers whenever they want to swim or fish. 
They undress and dress in public view. The own- 
ers of the piers have asked the boys to be thought- 
ful in their use of them, but the boys pay little 
heed to these requests. They live and behave like 
hoodlums. 

The survey included a study of the agencies in 
the city designed to provide occupation and en- 
tertainment for young persons who do not have 
facilities therefor in their own homes. ‘There is 
a large Y. M. C. A. in the city which was built 
and is maintained by donations from citizens. 
The membership fee for boys is ten dollars a year, 
and there is nothing offered free to anyone. The 
boys who are members are for the most part those 
who do not greatly need the advantages of the 
Y. M. C. A. They could be provided for in their 
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own homes; or at least their parents are abun. 
dantly able to arrange for their occupation and 
entertainment. The Y. M. C.-A. is not reaching 
the boys who most need to be cared for in this 
city. 

There is an active chamber of commerce in the 
city. The yearly membership fee is fifteen dollars, 
and the income from this source is upwards of 
eight thousand dollars a year. In its booklets 
it claims to be devoted solely to the interests of 
the city, but thus far it has done little or nothing 
constructively to solve the problem of providing 
occupation and entertainment for the wayward 
boys of the city. It has various committees, but 
none is studying ways and means of preventing 
the formation of wandering gangs that prey upon 
the property and to some extent upon the person- 
of the people of the community. There is a 
Rotary Club in the city which has discussed the 
need of taking aggressive steps to provide boys 
with adequate facilities for swimming, for gym- 
nastic exercise, for competitive games and plays, 
for hikes into the country and so on, but as yet 
nothing definite has been accomplished in these 
directions. 

There are truancy officers connected with the 
school system who look after truants every school 
day throughout the season, but they do not have 
authority to provide for gangs of boys on Satur- 
days or Sundays or during the long summer vaca- 
tion, which is the crucial period so far as the occu- 
pation and entertainment of street boys is con- 
cerned. There are charitable organizations which 
aim to relieve physical distress due to poverty, 
but they do not give attention to problems re- 
lating to the activities of boys when they are not 
in school. There is also a Salvation Army that 
works for the spiritual betterment of those who do 
not have membership in churches, but the Army 
cannot do anything more for the young than to 
give a picnic once a year for all the children of the 
city who do not have other opportunities to go to 
picnics. There are several women’s clubs and they 
occasionally discuss the problems of boy life, but 
no one of them has yet done anything construc- 
tively to solve these problems. 

The Boy Scout movement has been started in 
the city, but the membership is comprised almost 
entirely of the more fortunate boys. ‘Those who 
organized the Boy Scouts made an appeal to the 
so-called better families. The result has been 
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that the boys who should be enrolled as Boy Scouts 
are not reached by the organization. The boys 
who are enjoying the benefits of the Y. M. C. A. 
are also members of the Boy Scouts; and neither 
organization ministers to those who most need its 
services, 

There is a juvenile court in the city. The judge 
presiding over this court has frequently called 
attention to the desirability of breaking up gangs 
that infest the city, but he has no authority to 
deal constructively with the task. He cannot, or 
at least he says he cannot, act on any cases except 
those that are brought before him for trial. 

So here is the situation in this particular city. 
The very boys who need to be kept interested in 
legitimate ways are overlooked by the various 
agencies maintained at public expense or by con- 
tributions from citizens for the purpose of im- 
proving the health, the morals and the behavior of 
the people. If the readers of this article should 
have surveys made in their respective cities they 
would probably find conditions much like those in 
the city described. What can be done to improve 
the situation? First of all, the school board 
should be given authority to provide for the occu- 
pation and entertainment of all the children of 
school age in the city every day in the year from 
eight or nine in the morning until five or six in 
the evening. No other agency is capable of solv- 
ing the problems arising out of the tendency of 
unoccupied boys to form gangs and disturb the 
peace and good order of the community. The 
board of education should assume responsibility 
for the conduct of public playgrounds. It should 
be given funds to meet the expense of exhibiting 
motion pictures free throughout the year, either 
in the school buildings or in community theaters. 
A force of assistants should be employed during 
the summer months so that every boy of school 
age could be kept track of. There should not be 
a single boy in the city allowed to run at large 
without anyone looking after him. Some of the 
money that now goes to organizations that pro- 
vide comforts for the fortunate children of the 
city should go to the school board to be expended 
for the benefit of the less fortunate ones. 

Then those who contribute to the maintenance 
of the Y. M. C. A. should endeavor to have a rule 
established to the effect that no boy should be de- 
nied its advantages because he cannot pay a fee. 
If a fee is insisted upon, it will inevitably exclude 
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those who most need to be enrolled as members of 
the Y. M. C. A. As the Y. M. C. A. is develop- 
ing in some cities, it provides gymnasium and 
other facilities for business men and restaurants 
for all the people of the city who can afford to 
pay a fair price, and it results that little or 
nothing is done for those who are economically at 
the bottom of the scale. 

One thing is certain—in the long run the mo- 
rale of a city will depend very largely upon the 
way in which the less fortunate young people are 
cared for. If they are left to find their own 
occupation and entertainment they will develop 
rowdyism, thievery and indifference and even hos- 
tility to law and order. Here is an opportunity 
for men to be of service to their own and to their 
neighbors’ children. Men ought not to turn these 
boy problems over to women. It is not fair to 
do this for one thing; and more important still, 
the counsel of men is absolutely necessary in order 
to determine how boys who are inclined to be 
wayward can be kept interested in wholesome ac- 
tivities. 

THE CRISIS IN TEACHING 

At this writing it seems to be a crisis. It is 
estimated that, taking the country as a whole, the 
schools are short over 100,000 adequately prepared 
teachers. In the attempt to supply this deficiency 
school officers have let in 65,000 teachers who do 
not possess qualifications up to standard. In some 
places girls in short dresses and boys in knee 
pants (this comes pretty near being literally true) 
are being inducted into the profession. Once they 
are in they will notgbe easily persuaded to take a 
leave of absence and secure suitable training for 
teaching. ‘Thus, in spite of all the efforts that 
are being made in every state with which the 
writer is familiar, to improve the status of teach- 
ing by increasing the requirements for certifica- 
tion, it is likely that at least one-sixth of the 
members of the profession will fall below the 
standards have been heretofore. 
The schools will have to be manned (or more pre- 
cisely, girled) somehow. If competent persons 
cannot be secured, then incompetent ones will have 
to be accepted. 

What is the remedy for this impending disaster ? 
Unless we can improve the financial and social 
status of the teacher the profession will decline 
no matter what laws we pass to increase the re- 


which observed 
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quirements for certification. The more we demand 
of prospective teachers without brightening their 
prospects if they enter the profession the more 
cautious they will be in undertaking the business. 
The report comes from institutions which train 
teachers that the most capable young men and 
women are side-stepping the courses leading to 
the schoolroom and are following routes that lead 
to commercial, industrial, legal, medical, engineer- 
ing, agricultural and other professions. 

and ever- 
lastingly to impress upon school boards that the 
one solution of the teaching problem is to improve 
the financial and social status of the teacher to 
the end that it will be possible for teachers to 
live as well, as comfortably, as respectably and as 


Superintendents principals ought 


independentiy as any other group of salaried per- 
sons in the community. 


WE AGREE 

On several occasions we have suggested in these 
columns that those who urge teachers to sacrifice 
their individual welfare and fortune for the pub- 
lie good are hypocritical. As a rule they do not 
follow their own advice and they are not sincere 
when they say that a teacher should work for the 
good he can do rather than for tangible rewards. 
We are delighted to see that this view is being 
taken by such great forces for the shaping of pub- 
The fol- 
lowing quotation will sound to some readers as 


lic opinion as The Chicago Tribune.. 


though it were clipped from comments made in 
these columns in the past. Says the Tribune: 
“Our present attitude is well expressed in an ad- 
vertisement which the New York Times quotes 
from the Manchester Union. ‘Wanted,’ says this 
advertisement, ‘one hundred young women to 
whom life is not altogether a matter of dollars and 
cents to take a position in New Hampshire’s rural 
schools at, say, $15.’ 

“The unconscious irony of that smug appeal is 
only matched by its canting vicarious idealism. 
A great American commonwealth, one of the old- 
est in the nation, wants the of its 
youth—‘to whom life is not altogether a matter 
of dollars 
half what 
says, all the year round. 

“Tt is a disgrace to America that while we are 
energetically applying ourselves to making money 
and setting up our actual standard of success on a 


instructors 


and cents’—to give their service for 
a factory girl can earn, as the Times 
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money basis and never for a moment losing our 
shrewd sense of the value of what money can 
buy, we have the hypocrisy to pretend that a 
teacher ought to be content with moral values for 
hard work which in other employments is paid 
for in cold cash. 

“We confess this notion gives us moral nausea. 
Also it seems to us an evidence of crass want of 
intelligence. A great teacher is worth more to 
a state though he teach by the roadside than a 
faculty of mediocrities housed in Gothic piles. It 
is men who make universities, and men are worthy 
of their hire.” 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

The National Education Association has completed 
a survey of conditions in the schools this fall, and it 
says there is a shortage of 38,000 teachers. Also 
65,000 teachers lack the ability and training needed. 

People may growl about the cost of schools. But 
they will growl more if half educated young people 
are turned out, who are inefficient and do not know 
enough to work for the good of the community. 

With a shortage of 100,000 competent teachers, the 
schools can not do the work the parents expect. The 
children will not get interested. Many will fool away 
their time. They will quit school early before they 
have fitted themselves to be intelligent producers. 
Many schools will be so crowded that the teacher will 
have but a few moments of time to devote to each 
pupil in giving them special explanations. Bright 
children will get along pretty well anyway, but there 
will be more than usual who will become discouraged 
and fall into the habit of lagging behind. 

Such a condition of things is so harmful to the de- 
velopment of the country, that it can not be permitted. 
One of two things ought to be done everywhere. 

The first alternative is to pay the teachers a salary 
fully equivalent to the advance in the cost of living. 
It is really the only thoroughly fair proposition. 

Or if the taxpayers are not willing to go as far 
as that, there is one thing they could do that would 
relieve the situation somewhat. That is, to find com- 
fortable and pleasant homes that would be willing to 
board the teachers at rates so low that the present 
salaries would be fair. If the tax payers won’t pay 
the teachers a fair salary, then let them take them 
into their homes at prices low enough to make up. 
—Marinette Item. 


A PUZZLING EMERGENCY 

Mygatt’s Corners, Wis.—The school board here is in 
a dilemma. The school is crowded and is to receive 
an addition of 17 pupils to the enrollment. Chris H. 
and Nels Krogh have purchased 15 acres adjoining 
the city and will move their families out from West 
Racine. Chris H. Krogh has 10 children and_ his 
brother has seven, and they have notified the school 
authorities of their intention to send the children 
to school, and the board is unable to figure out just 
where it is going to place them.—Farchange. 


A GOOD ALIBI 
Baseball is too “complicated” to become the na- 
tional sport in Serbia, report American Red Cross 
workers who have sought to introduce the game in 
their child welfare program, but they find the children 
do like a modified form of “one-eyed cat.”—Fachange. 


UTAH’S COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The state of Utah is forging ahead in educational 
matters and bids fair to lead many of its older sis- 
ters before long. 

Carbon county in particular is pledged to a school 
program for the year which promises such results as 
the founders of the public school dreamed of but 
which are seldom seen. A county paper is published 
especially for the benefit of officials, teachers and 
patrons of the schools, and it is intended that no step 
shall be overlooked which will bring the country 
schools up to the highest city standards. 

In an article in the paper recently the superintendent 
of schools said: “We have come to understand that 
the school can afford to look after the health of the 
children by providing baths, swimming pools, gymna- 
siums, playgrounds, and medical inspection.” 

Their health program calls for supervised play, 
group athletics, better standards of physical efficiency, 
folk dancing, indoor games and corrective gymnastics. 

All this in the country schools, with a firm belief 
that better bodies make better minds, and all con- 
sidered as something which the state “can afford to 
do.” The book side of the children’s education is 
to be equally well developed and practical. 

The public is accustomed to this sort of thing in 
great city schools. Such a program for country dis- 
tricts is an encouraging sign of the improvement in 
educational systems generally. It is not what city 
children need or country children need, but what all 
children need to fit them for the battle of life which 
should determine the educational policy.—Appleton 
Editorial. 


RED CROSS ON THE JOB 

In Belgrade these days it is no uncommon sight 
as one passes through the streets to observe men and 
women wearing strictly American clothes. This phe- 
nomenon is easily explained. The garments which 
American citizens generously donated to the recent 
“used clothes drive” have reached their destination 
and are doing real service. 

Valued at approximately $100,000, 162,000 refugee 
garments, cut, but not made up, have been ordered 
delivered by the division warehouses to the American 
Red Cross Commission for Siberia. 

In many parts of Australia avenues of trees are be- 
ing planted in memory of those who have fallen in 
the war, thus forming a lasting and effective Roll of 
Honor. Each tree bears a brass plate and is planted 
by the next-of-kin of the fallen soldier, who also un- 
dertakes to keep the plate bright. 

Ten thousand Serbian orphans were beneficiaries of 
American Red Cross aid that was carried to seventy- 
five Serbian villages. 

JUST FIGURE OUT THE MARKET PRICE! 

An old Serbian refugee woman living in a village 
near Belgrade was presented by American Red Cross 
workers with a pair of strong American shoes, such 
shoes as were not to be had by any. even the richest 
in her war-destroyed district. At first she refused to 


wear them, keeping them on the mantel shelf. She 
said: “Too beautiful too wear. IT must save them 


for my burial.” 


“Corporal punishment is rarely necessary in school. 
I am not in favor, however, of giving up the power to 
inflict it, if found necessary. Knowledge by the few 
pupils inclined to be unruly that the principal has no 
power to punish them tends to weaken discipline. 
While the power should be possessed it should not be 
exercised except as a last resort. I have always be- 
lieved that its use could be entirely avoided and have 
so counseled teachers.”—Supt. Potter, Milwaukee, 
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A Word of Caution 


To inspectors and supervisors who are more prone to advertise their own 
critical powers than to help the teacher 


AGES are not the only thing the teacher is demanding in the present reconstruction crusade. 
Teachers as a class are becoming dissatisfied with the top-heavy supervision system to which 
they are daily subjected. 

The city superintendent has a whirl at the grade teacher, then comes the assistant superintend- 
ent, then the grade supervisors, followed perhaps by the music supervisor, the art supervisor, and last 
but not jeast the various experts from the state superintendent’s office. 

In the country school the teacher has the county superintendent, the supervising teacher, and 
numerous state inspectors to check him up from time to time. 

Over-supervision is a fault, vet in saying this it is not meant that supervision should be done 
away with. Constructive supervision is absolutely essential, but a criticism which is destructive and 
which seems to have characterized some of the supervisory work of Wisconsin is a thing which should 
he checked immediately. 

Recently a group of school men were discussing the virtues of different individuals engaged in 
educational work, when the subject turned to inspectors, and some of the anties charged against these 
individuals were certainly amusing if not disastrous to both officials and teachers. 

The inspector, or the supervisor or the director, or whatever other name he may sail under, 
must remember that he is not a ezar, that the teacher whom he is inspecting or supervising has his 
or her rights, and those rights must be respected. 

One of the most important of these rights is the privilege of the teacher to continue in his class 
instruction as planned without annoying interruptions by the inspecting official. Under no cireum- 
stances should an inspector or supervisor ever take a class away from the teacher. This is funda- 
mental. The moment the superior official assumes such an attitude before the class or the school 
he says in effect to every pupil: “Your teacher is a failure and I am going to show him how.” Nine 
times out of ten the attempt has turned out a pedagogical fizzle and the carefully planned work of 
the teacher has been demoralized and his spirit crushed. 

In the next place, to go stalking around the room with a note boook and lead pencil in hand 
looks like a government checker in the immigration service doing police duty. It is undignified, it is 
unwarranted, it creates a state of unrest in the schoolroom and is nothing less than an insult to the 
presiding teacher. 

The inspector or supervisor who hasn’t brains enough to step into a schoolroom, stay there and 
with his eves and ears open discover the defects and observe the virtues of the teacher should be re- 
lieved of his job. The time for an interview with the teacher is after school is over and the pupils 
are gone. Then it is proper for the inspector or the supervisor to take up the methods pursued by the 
teacher, praise the good things observed, and call attention to those deficiencies which ought to be cor- 
rected. 

The supervising official does not need a college degree or a hundred years of experience to be 
a successful, constructive critic. What he needs more than education or experience is common sense, 
which means a feeling of sympathy for the one inspected, and a continual desire to help the individ- 
ual teacher, not by a display of his own critical methods, but through a manifest constructive analysis 
of the teacher’s work that may benefit all concerned. 

Let’s cut out this officiousness and pompous stuff, working with the teacher and not attempting 
to dominate over the teacher. 

In the language of war days—democracy for the schools and not autocracy. 

For the benefit of those who inspect and supervise. 
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IT IS UP TO THE TEACHER TO DISCOVER 
UNDERWEIGHT CHILDREN 
If 47 per cent of the children in a typical county 
of a state like Wisconsin are underweight or im- 
properly developed, is it any wonder that from 25 
to 50 per cent of our men were found to be suf- 
fering from malnutrition when examined for mili- 

tary service? 

Yet the case of Rock county, as brought out in 
the educational rally at Janesville recently, is not 
exceptional. It ought to 
startle every teacher in the state into looking im- 
mediately for a similar condition within her gates. 


serve, however, to 


Formerly parents were expected to take entire 
charge of the health of their children and teach 
them what they should know about the care of 
their bodies. Somehow teachers forgot that half 
of the child’s day is spent in the schoolroom, and 
that during this time he is away from his mother’s 
care, however particular and wise. 

The last few years have brought to light the 
inadequacy of home treatment and home teaching 
Now teachers cannot ex- 
cuse themselves any longer. Earnest parents are 
demanding the co-operation of the school in pro- 
tecting pupils against disease, deformity and neg- 
Ject; on the other hand, earnest teachers are de- 
manding and encouraging co-operation at home. 


in matters of hygiene. 


For instance, if a mother is careful not to let 
her young child strain his eyes in a poor light at 
home, she has‘a right to expect the same caution 
to be observed in the schoolroom. If he has been 
under-developed since infancy, and she has worked 
earnestly to give him the proper food and suffi- 
cient exercise to build up his body, is it not just 
and humane that he consideration in 
school, not merely be thrown in with the rest to 
survive or perish ? 


receive 


Another example—-a mother who is not so care- 
ful as the one just described—a woman who never 
learned much about hygiene herself, and whose 
children are underweight through pure neglect, 
over-indulgence in rich foods, delinquent habits, or 
simply poverty. Here is a chance for wider serv- 
ice. 

And then last, but greatest by far, are the pu- 
future parents—ready to 
What an 


pils themselves—the 
learn now the lessons of right living. 
opportunity for teachers ! 

As for signs of life in Wisconsin 
read about some of the dozens and dozens of child- 


attend and 
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weighing campaigns, hot-lunch demonstrations, 
child-welfare exhibits, school health crusades, and 
visiting-nurse activities throughout the state. 
Teachers are getting close to the home; parents 
are realizing where they can find real help, and 
the little citizens with a bad start are no longer 
doomed to half-developed manhood and woman- 
hood. 

All of which emphasizes the Journal’s criticism 
of last to the effect that no Wisconsin 
high school has at present a definite course of 


month 
health instruction. No matter how much of this 
work is given in the grades, the high school deal- 
ing with more mature minds, should fix these 
hygiene and health principles in the lives of stu- 
dents for their own physical preservation as well 
as for the generations to follow. 


MORE ABOUT TEACHERS’ UNIONS 

Frank L. Clapp of the university department of 
education asked a question or two at a recent 
meeting of the Woman’s Club in Madison which 
ought to help clear up a few things in regard to 
this union business. 

“Shall the teachers of the United States—this 
great body of people who stand for the highest 
and best in the minds of the American people— 
be permitted to align themselves with one of the 
classes leading today in one of the most signifi- 
cant contests of all history—the laboring classes ?” 

“Whose battle is it—is it the battle of the teach- 
ers—or is it the battle of the people to see that 
the work of the teachers is publicly recognized ?” 

The Journal answered the first question last 
month when it said that teachers should not se- 
lect any single organization to help them out 
of their present wage curse, but should stand 
upon their own feet, neutrally, as public servants, 
and use the splendid machinery they have already 
to secure the recognition they deserve. 

Question number two was answered, also. Of 
course it is the battle of the teachers. Who else 
will fight for them? And, what is more, it is a 
fight between the teachers and the people 
who belong to all classes, and who have been too 
busy, or ignorant, or unappreciative, or stingy, or 





people 


careless, to bother about teachers’ wages. 

It is all right for Mr. Clapp to start the people 
battling for the teachers if he can. His appeal to 
indifferent parents is a good one. But if parents 
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enlist on the side of the teachers they are not 
going to battle as capitalists or laborers, or rich 
or poor, or members of the American Federation 
of Labor or any other organization, but as fellow 
citizens who represent all classes. 





PUPILS ERECT FRAME BUILDING IN 
APPLETON 


A frame building 40x50 feet in ground dimensions, 
one story high, is being constructed on the grounds 
of the Appleton High School, to be used to accommo- 
date overflow from the main building. It will con- 
tain two recitation rooms and a manual training shop. 

The construction work is being done exclusively by 
the sophomores, juniors and seniors in manual train- 
ing, under the direction of Manual Training Super- 
visor Pelton. This work is done by the scholars with 
out recompense, as a part of their manual training 
instruction. While it is going on the freshmen are re- 
ceiving their manual training in the shop in the main 
building. This is a good arrangement for the reason 
that the shop in the main building is not large enough 
to accommodate all the classes. When the shop in 
the new building is completed the two shops will be 
adequate for all scholars. The present construction 
work makes it possible for all scholars to receive in- 
struction, which otherwise would not be possible. 

Not only are the scholars of the upper classes as 
stated, building the new structure, but they will put 
in the concrete foundations for the machines in the 
new shop and do practically everything else requirea 
to make the building suitable for its purposes. This 
doubtless will be recognized generally as giving them 
the best possible kind of practical experience. There 
has been quite a demand of late years for more technic- 
al instruction of public school scholars—though not 
at the expense of other branches. The construction 
work now being done by the Appleton high school 
boys is directly along the line of complying with this 
demand.—Appleton News. 


A NOVEL PLAN FOR YOUNG READERS 

In Waupaca county the number of books available 
for the Young People’s Reading Circle purposes in 
some of the districts has been greatly increased by 
means of a novel plan. The teacher induces pupils to 
buy one individual copy of some desirable library book 
which is suitable for the home library and which is 
on the Reading Circle list. Each pupil buys a different 
book from those bought by the other pupils. The 
books are then traded around among the pupils, the 
book bought by any paricular pupil finally returning 
to him for addition to the home library. In this way 
each pupil gets the advantage of reading several new 
books each year which are not in the school library, 
and the number of books available for Reading Circle 
purposes is thus greatly increased. 

This plan is being promoted by the county superin- 
tendent and the supervising teachers as they pass 
around among the schools.—Educational Neiws Bulle- 
tin. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 

The fourth edition of this popular book is about off 
the press and ready for distribution. It has been 
enlarged and revised by the author, Supt. P. J. Zim- 
mers, and appeals more than ever to the teacher who 
wants to diagnose his own teaching powers. Price 
$.75 postpaid. 

THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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A COMPLAINT AND AN ANSWER 


“Superior.—Graduates of Wisconsin high schools en- 
counter considerable difficulty in gaining entrance tu 
colleges of the country, according to members of the 
Superior board of education who discussed the problem 
at a recent meeting. It was pointed out that many of 
the schools fail to establish courses that will make en- 
trance possible. Several complaints have been received 
from parents to that effect. The matter will be inves- 
tigated here.”—Sentinel. 


The above is a news dispatch appearing in the 
Sunday edition of a Milwaukee newspaper. 
It refers to a constantly recurring subject. The 


high school curriculum has been largely dictated in 
Wisconsin by university requirements, in fact, direct 
domination of high school work, that is, the courses 
of study, has long been known to those acquainted with 
education school field in this state. 

We do not mean by this statement that such domina- 
tion is entirely objectionable. We believe it has been 
objectionable so in this, too much importance is given 
to that small fraction of students who go on to the 
universities and colleges and the importance of an all- 
around reasonably thorough course for the great ma- 
jority of high school students forgotten or intention- 
ally submerged. 

We know the tendency of members of high school 
faculties, principals and superintendents to get their 
school accredited upon or to as many university and 
college courses as possible, measuring the standing of 
the school by the number of courses on the accreditea 
list rather than on the real worth of work performed. 
We have known something of the pressure directly and 
indirectly brought to bear or to shape. high school 
courses toward the university. 

It seems to us that the position taken by some sub- 
stantial high school men and women that the very 
best sources possible for the great majority of students 
be adopted and that the university and similar higher 
institutions form their courses on this foundation, and 
not the reverse. The tendency has been too marked 
for the university to pay too little attention to the 
essential requirements of a thorough, substantial high 
school course for all the students by simply fixing ar- 
bitrarily the entrance requirements to the various uni- 
versity courses, assuming thereby too great relative 
importance of the university education given only to a 
small fraction of Wisconsin high school students. 

It seems to us the Superior and other high school 
officials and faculty should be more concerned with 
the actual worth and value of their respective high 
schools to the communities where located and the ma- 
jority of students of such schools than to have a long 
accredited list of courses at the university or else- 
where. 

Build the best high schools possible without paying 
so much attention to the university and the university 
people will come to such foundation. A little more 
fight and determination by all those primarily in 
charge of the high schools of the state will do good 
business in the way of getting better high school 
courses throughout the state; courses that will help 
to produce more thorough, more capable young men 
and women to meet life’s battles and a less number 
left with only a smattering of “this and that” at the 
expense of thoroughness in things more essential.— 
Merrill Editorial. 


There has never been as much shifting about from 
position to position among teachers as during the past 
summer. There have been resignations by the hun- 
dreds where formerly there were only scores. Teach- 
ers should receive just as high wages as possible, but 
they should also have the highest regard for promises 
made.—/ndianapolis Educator Journal. 
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PRACTICAL PLANS FOR OBSERVING THANKSGIVING IN 
THE GRADES 


Purpose of the Thanksgiving Observance 

As Thanksgiving Day draws near once more we 
are beginning to make plans for its observance in 
our schools. Of course we want the children to 
know the historical significance of the day, so we 
will tell them the story of the Pilgrims. Then, 
too, we must not forget that children have a 
right to look forward to Thanksgiving as a day 
of feasting and fun, so we teach poems and songs 
about turkeys and pumpkin pies and about going 
to grandfather’s house. But along with this can 
we not help them to realize the deeper meaning 
which makes this a holiday? Let us try to awaken 
in them the true spirit of gratitude for all God has 
given us. Lead them to see that they should not 
just take things for granted, but should be truly 
appreciative for all they have received. Then, 
too, we must teach them not to be selfish, but to 
be willing to share their blessings with a less 
fortunate neighbor. Only in this way can one 
really show his gratitude. Let us keep these pur- 
poses in mind, then, and make them the keynote 
of our Thanksgiving observance. 
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Fig. 1 


How to Utilize Regular School Work 
The Thanksgiving idea may be worked out in 
nearly all of the classes found on the country 
school program. 


History—Two or three weeks before Thanks- 
giving teach or review the early history of our 
country which deals with the story of the Pil- 
grims. In connection with this, lead the pupils 
to see that were it not for the fact that our Pil- 
grim fathers endured so many hardships and made 
so many sacrifices we should not be able to enjoy 
as many privileges and liberties as we do today. 
Remind them that we are allowed to worship as we 
please, and call attention to our blessings as com- 
pared with those of the early settlers. 


Language—In the upper grades after interest 
has been aroused in the history class, the teacher 
will find it easy to use the same material in the 
language work, having the pupils write composi- 
tions on such topics as “Manners and Customs of 
the Pilgrims,” “The Origin of Thanksgiving,” 
“Why We Should Be Thankful,” ete. In the lower 
language classes the story of the Pilgrims may be 
told in a simple way and reproduced by the chil- 
dren. It also lends itself very nicely to dramatiza- 
tion. Attractive booklets may be made in which 
the story of the first Thanksgiving is written. 
(See fig. 1.) The younger children may write 
lists of things for which they are thankful and 
paste in pictures to illustrate. (See fig. 2.) 
Poems, such as “The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
and “The Corn Song” (see fig. 3), and well-known 
pictures, such as “Pilgrim Exiles” and “Going to 
Church,” must also have an important part in the 
language work. 


Arithmetic—Give reasoning problems based on 
subjects suggested by Thanksgiving activities, for 
example: <A farmer raised 50 turkeys and sold 42 
of them before Thanksgiving Day. How many 
did he have left? 

Drawing and Seat Work—There is a splendid 
opportunity to correlate the drawing and _ seat 
work with the Thanksgiving work done in other’ 
classes. Here the booklet covers suggested above 
may be designed and made. When they are fin- 
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Fig. 2 


ished display them as a part of the decorations. 
Invitations may be made to be sent to the parents 
and friends. (See fig. 4.) Younger children 
may string corn and cranberries to be draped in 
the windows. They may also trace, color and cut 
out turkeys and pumpkins to be used for a black- 
board border, to pin on sash curtains, or to dec- 
orate in other ways. Figures of Pilgrim men, 


points to keep in mind. 


It should not be too long. An hour is long 
enough. Otherwise it will become tiresome and 
will be much less impressive. 

Let it consist largely of parts learned or worked 
out in the regular classes during the weeks prior 
to Thanksgiving Day, such as poems, essays, songs, 
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Fig. 3 


THE CORN SONG 





women and children may be colored, cut out and 
used as part of a scene representing Pilgrims go- 
ing to church, which may be worked out on the 
sand table. The church may be made from twigs 
or from brown paper marked to represent logs. 

If these suggestions are carried out your prob- 
lem of decorating the room will be solved, and, 
best of all, the decorations will consist almost en- 
tirely of the children’s own work. 


The Thanksgiving Program 
In planning the program there are several 





dramatizations, ete. In this way the program will 
not require much extra practice. 

The use of costumes makes the program more 
effective, but these should be very simple. Avoid 
anything elaborate. Pupils may be transformed 
into Pilgrims by the use of paper collars and cuffs 
for the boys and paper caps and kerchiefs for the 
girls. Some of the boys may have Indian suits 
which they can bring. 


Avoid hasty preparation. Three weeks before 
Thanksgiving is not too soon to begin making 
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plans for the day. This allows time to do the References 
work thoroughly and no one feels rushed at the Following are a few references which teachers 
last minute. may find helpful in planning their Thanksgiving 


Do not forget the main purpose or theme which programs: 


should dominate the Thanksgiving observance. Let  ,, 
Poems. 


1. “The Twilight of Thanksgiving.” (Holi- 
day Selections for Reading & Recita- 
tion.) 

2. “Landing of the Pilgrims.” (Poems by 
Grades (Grammar) Harris & Gilbert.) 

3. “Corn Song.” (Whittier’s Poems.) 

4. “Grumble Corner and Thanksgiving 
Street.” (Methods and Devices for 
Teachers, Vol. I1.) 

5. “A Good Thanksgiving.” (Primary Plan 
Book—Autumn. ) 

6. “Thanksgiving Day.” (Eugene Field’s 
Poems. ) 

Stories and Prose Selections. 

1. “The Origin of Thanksgiving.” (Stev- 
enson’s “Days and Deeds.”) 

2. “The Day of Thanksgiving.” (“Days 

and Deeds.” ) 

3. “A Thanksgiving Sermon.” (“Days and 





Fig. 4, invitation closed Deeds.”) : ; : : 
4. “The Story of Leaping Deer.” (Baldwin 
part of the songs, poems, etc., contribute toward and Bender III.) 
developing the spirit of true thankfulness. 5. “The Little Pilgrim.” (Baldwin and 
A Sample Program Bender IIT.) , w z 
Singing by School. 6. “A Pilgrim’s Letter.” (Sixth Year Lan- 
1. “America, the Beautiful.” guage Reader, Baker & Carpenter.) 
2. “The First Thanksgiving Day.” Songs. 
Hssay—“The Origin of Thanksgiving Day.” 1. “Thanksgiving at Grandpa’s.” (Church 
Recitation—*A Good Thanksgiving.” ill-Grindell Song Book II.) 
Song—*Thanksgiving at Grandpa’s.” 2. “Thanksgiving Song.” (Churchill-Grin- 
Dramatization of the “Story of the Pilgrims.” dell Song Book II.) 
Recitation—“The Corn Song.” 3. “America, the Beautiful.” (55 Com- 
Essay—“Why We Should Be Thankful.” munity Songs. ) 
Song by the School—“Song of Praise.” 4. “Song of Praise.” (Progressive Song 
Song—“America,” by all present. 300k I.) 





Fig. 5, invitation open 
e 
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5. “Thanksgiving Song,” or “Swing the 
Shining Sickle.” (Songs of the Child 
World, Book I.) 

6. “The First Thanksgiving Day.” (Church- 

ill-Grindell Book I.) 
“When the Frost is on the Pumpkin.” 
(Churchill-Grindell Book I.) 


—Marie V. Dobson. 


~ 


A SUCCESSFUL PLAN FOR MANAGING THE 
LITERARY SOCIETY 


The principal of the training school has given 
the assistant teacher thirty typewritten sugges- 
tions concerning the successful management of 
the literary society. Here are ten of the points 
passed on to those who need them: 

(1) The ultimate aim of the rhetorical work, 
of course, must always be kept in mind. It is to 
train pupils in public speaking by the use of 
worthwhile subject-matter. The students should 
give evidence of growth in power of judgment, 
self-criticism, self-control, self-confidence, ete. 

(2) The secret of successful literary society and 
rhetorical work is to be prepared in advance by 
forecasting and scheduling events and by early 
and adequate rehearsal. 

(3) Declamations should be neither too short 
nor too long. A good average length would be 
about three or four minutes. The teacher must 
approve all selections before they are committed. 

(4) In handing in manuscript, a uniform style 
of paper and a uniform method preparation must 
be insisted upon. The students should prepare 
the first draft upon the large pad sheets with lead 
pencil, leaving side margins. The second draft 
is to be in ink upon the small theme paper, one 
side of the sheet only, of course. 

(5) Teach and train students to handle their 
sheets properly in reading before the school, 
placing the sheet as read upon the bottom of the 
collection of sheets. Teach and train pupils to 
number all sheets at the top and bottom in the 
middle of the page. 

(6) So far as may be, the programs and all the 
society work should bear upon the general pro- 
fessional aim of the school, and should contribute 
to the power and efficiency of the rural teacher. 
See that this idea guides and dominates. 

(7) Arrange to have the students respond about 
once a month to roll call by the use of a humor- 
ous anecdote. Such practice in story telling is 
very much worth while. 

(8) Make provision for regular instruction in 
parliamentary practice. In the actual carrying 
out of the practice, see to it that the motions made 
do not degenerate into mere nonsense, and nothing 
more. 

(9) The secretary must be trained to write up 
the minutes in approved form and to do 
it promptly each week. The secretary’s book 


should be examined frequently to see that it is 
correctly and neatly kept. 

(10) Be sure to observe all special days and oc- 
casions. See that the list of such events is prop- 
erly posted on the bulletin board. The commit- 
tee on special days will see that the particular date 
and occasion is noted on the blackboard. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING PLACE GEOG- 
RAPHY WITHOUT LOSS OF EFFORT 
Why Puptls Fail 
Tests given to pupils who have completed our 
elementary schools reveal the fact that their 
knowledge of the location of places on the earth 
is very hazy and inaccurate. ‘Two reasons may 
be offered for this: (1) teachers have attempted 
to teach too many places; (2) the subject of loca- 
tion has been treated in a purely mechanical way. 
Teach a Lamited Number of Places 

If we were to count the number of countries, 
states, cities, mountains, rivers, islands, capes, 
gulfs, bays, peninsulas, straits, isthmuses, lakes 
and seas that a child has to learn in connection 
with the study of each of the six continents we 
would be appalled. Such writers as Charters, 
Sutherland, Dodge and Kirchway, Kendall and 
Mirick all agree that a limited number of places 
should be carefully located and firmly fixed in 
mind. 

Professor Whitbeck has made a summary of 
“What a Child Should Know at the Close of His 
School Course in Georgraphy.” This summary 
includes location facts only. It may be found in 
the Journal of Geography, April, 1905, pp. 149- 
155. 

Teach Only Economic or Historic Places 

The location of only those places that are of 
manufacturing, commercial or historical impor- 
examples of such places. 

In regard to the location of islands, straits. 
bays, ete., Sutherland says, “Only when such 
features function as economic or strategic points 
should they be learned. Hawaiian Islands, be- 
cause of their economic and strategie value to the 
United States; Suez Canal, because of its com- 
tance should be learned. Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, New York, The Marne and Verdun are 
mercial importance; Gibraltar, because it con- 
trols the entrance to the Mediterranean—all il- 
lustrate true locational values in geography.” 

Require Thinking Rather Than Memorizing 

Too often we find teachers who make place geog- 
raphy a purely mechanical phase of geography 
teaching. They allow pupils to memorize facts 
without requiring them to think. Children mem- 
orize from the text such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “Rio de Janeiro is on the eastern coast of 
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Grammar Grade Sketch Map 


Note: The cities numbered 1 to 9 represent the 
distributing points for raw cotton. Can you name 
all of them without consulting your geography? 
When a pupil can sketch a map as good as the 
one above, quite rapidly from memory, will not 
his industrial and commercial geography have a 
location basis which is essential in order to give 
real meaning to his study of the cotton industry? 

“There should be much drill in map drawing. 
Guiding lines should rarely be used. In learning 
to sketch a map three steps are necessary: (1) 
Pupils must examine the map carefully, (2) they 
must form as clear and correct a mental picture 
as possible, (3) they must copy this mental picture 
on paper, or upon the blackboard.’”’?’ Common 
School Manual, 15th Edition. 





Brazil. The Amazon river flows through the 
silvas of South America. Malaga is situated in 
southern Spain.” But these children ought to 
be taught to see in imagination the American 
steamship standing in the harbor of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, taking on sacks of coffee and bearing them 
away to New York to be sent finally to their own 
homes. They ought to see the boatload of rubber 
coming down the Amazon river to be made finally 
into the rubber boots that they wear, the rubber 
auto tires that carry them about, the rubber hose 
that protect their homes from fire. They ought 
to see the wharves of Malaga lined with barrels of 
white grapes which were picked from the sunny 
slopes of southern Spain, and which will eventu- 
ally find their way to their own tables. 

Unless we make the knowledge of places vital, 
unless we make that knowledge “strike home,” we 
may be sure that such knowledge will not be re- 
tained in the child’s mind for any length of time. 


Teach From the Standpoint of the Chiid’s 
Interests 

If we teach geography from the standpoint of 
the child’s own interests, or, in other words, if 
places are taught in connection with the study of 
some industry that connects up with the child’s 
own life, and if the stereopticon and pictures from 
the text and from other sources are used, then 
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and not until then are those places going to throb 
with life and interest. 
Use Pencil and Crayon 

In teaching location facts in geography children 
ought to be required to make daily use of pencil 
and crayon. Many a pupil can talk better with 
pencil or crayon than he can with his tongue. 

For instance, when studying the cotton indus- 
try of the United States, have pupils practice on 
outline maps during their study period, until 
they can step to an outline map of the United 
States, which has been drawn upon the black- 
board, and sketch in and shade the states that 
raise cotton; shade in a darker color the states in 
the group that are engaged in cotton manufacture ; 
locate the cities that are distributing points for 
raw cotton. 

The accompanying figure shows what a gram- 
mar grade pupil might be expected to illustrate 
from memory. 

KATHERINE M. LANE. 


USE CARBON PAPER FOR OUTLINE MAPS 

The writer wonders if there may not be many 
teachers who do not appreciate the value of using 
the carbon paper which can be secured at any good 
stationer’s. The kind needed comes in good sized 
sheets and costs about seven cents a sheet. It is 
indispensable in getting seat work ready, but the 
writer has in mind just now the usefulness of this . 
paper in making outline maps. The teacher will 
find it advantageous, for example, .to have several 
accurate outline maps of Wisconsin on sheets 
about 8 x 11 inches, good quality of paper. The 
impression can be made by using a hair pin, a 
mimeograph stylus, an ordinary steel pen used 
in reverse position, or a hardwood round _ tooth- 
pick. Of course an ordinary lead pencil can be 
used, but that will spoil the printed outline map 
which is being used for a model. 

There should, of course, be a good deal of map 
sketching from memory, but there is also a place 
for the kind of map-making here suggested. The 
impression lines are afterwards gone over with 
ink. These maps made in this way will be used 
to locate cities for various purposes, and they are 
also useful as products maps on which to indicate 
corn, potato, and dairy regions, etc., etc. Ulti- 
mately the pupils in the upper form should be 
able to sketch a fairly accurate map of Wisconsin 
from memory. If copies are made a sufficient 
number of times by the use of a perfect guide, 








GET OUR REPORT CARDS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Absolutely the best and most up-to-date line of re- 
port cards published and at reasonable prices. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them in Wisconsin and 
other states. A postal request will bring samples and 


prices. 
THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St,, Madison, Wis. 
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then the mental picture will be duly stamped upon 
the brain. Repetitions of impressions of incorrect 
forms, however, will, of course, stamp the wrong 
memory images. 


F. J. L. 





USE OF NUMBER PRIMERS 

One of the large problems of the teacher is that 
nf securing profitable seat work. Seat work should 
be of an educational character, usually, and not 
simply the so-called “busy-work.” To be sure, 
amusement and .recreation may often be legiti- 
mate aims, but the child is in school primarily to 
be educated rather than to be merely amused. 

Teachers often tax themselves altogether too 
much in placing work of various kinds upon the 
blackboard. The need for this sort of thing 
should be reduced to the minimum. It takes too 
much time and labor, as a rule. There is enough 
which of necessity must be placed upon the board 
without doing that which has no real justifica- 
tion. 

The writer of this item has considerable faith 
in the use of language primers and number prim- 
ers, providing the children are old enough to read 
them intelligently, and providing also that the 
reading of these primers is carefully directed by 
the teacher. ‘There are several good number prim- 
ers on the market, such as “First Journeys in 
Numberland,” Harris and Waldo; “Work and 
Play with Numbers,’ Wentworth and Smith; 
“Number Primer,” Bailey and Germann; “Nat- 
ural Number Primer,” Gibbs; “A Primary Num- 
ber Book,” Ulmholz. Undoubtedly a rural teacher 
would find it a great saving of her time to make 
use of one or more books of this character. There 
seems no good reason why children should not 
get as good practice in reading from such books 
as from some others. 

The instruction in all the elements of number 
of course must be mostly oral, but the assignment 
of tasks to be done at the seats is often a.puzzle to 
the average teacher. The use of number primers 
will assist in solving the problem. Consider the op- 
portunity here offered, also, for silent reading, a 
kind of reading which requires far greater empha- 
sis than it has had in the past. The writer sug- 
gests that teachers of second and third grade chil- 
dren get acquainted with several number primers 
put out by various book companies with a view 
to securing greater instructional efficiency. 

EB. JB. 


THE USE OF STUDY QUESTIONS 
The average teacher of the four upper grades, 
let us say, does not realize the very great advantage 
of the use of study questions made out in ad- 
vance as a part of the assignment. These ques- 
tions should be made out with great care. Teacher 
and children, should often work together upon 
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them. They should call for the facts of the text 
and for other facts to be secured outside of the 
text-book. But above all things, aside from the 
knowledge of facts, many of the questions should 
stimulate the members of the class to think for 
themselves. Definite images must be suggested. 
The author witnessed an upper form physiology 
recitation recently in a country school which 
clearly demonstrated the need for definite, and 
even minutely detailed study questions. If the 
four girls and the one boy had been expected to 
get exact answers to certain specific questions the 
teacher, the class, and the supervisor would have 
been saved considerable embarrassment. No mat- 
ter how the teacher gets these questions to the 
children she must see to it that there is sufficient 
instruction and drill so that the questions are 
suitably answered in due time. To assign three 
or four pages of subject-matter to the children 
without breaking it up, and without making use 
of study outlines and questions, should in our day 
be considered nearly, if not quite, a pedagogical 
crime. F. J. L. 

A MASTERPIECE AS 
GRADE READING 

A Good Subject: The Gettysburg Address. 

Almost any good reader or collection of famous 
orations contains the Gettysburg Address—a fine 
example of the type of masterpiece suitable for 
upper grade reading classes. 

Why teach it? How teach it? Can the chil- 
dren appreciate it as an example of the finest 
kind of good English, the highest type of oratory ? 
Can it be taught so as to stimulate thinking, de- 
velop noble, patriotic ideals, and train for citizen- 
ship ? 

The teacher can answer these questions for 
herself when she has put into operation the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 





TEACHING AN UPPER 


LESSON 


Preparation for Study and Recitation. 

The teacher reads the oration with good ex- 
pression. She presents the historical facts con- 
nected with the giving of the address. In doing 
this, she can make good use of “The Perfect Trib- 
ute’—an appreciation which is certainly worth 
reading aloud to all the boys and girls in school 
who can understand it. 

The teacher will arouse an interest by dwelling 
upon the events connected with the delivery of 
the address. Commit the selection by going 
through it as a unit from start to finish, getting 
the related ideas each time. Let the pupils find 
five reasons why this is considered one of the 
greatest orations ever delivered. Does Lincoln’s 
thought have any bearing upon present-day prob- 
lems? Teacher and pupil may work out several 
thought-provoking questions which will require 
careful study and probably the use of the diction- 


ary. 
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The Recttation. 

(a) Two or three pupils give the historical 
facts. 

(b) One or more may report upon “The Per- 
fect Tribute.” 

(c) The study-questions are answered. 

(d) Several pupils may recite all or parts of 
the masterpiece with good expression. 

(e) The teacher may drill upon the correct ex- 
pression of certain portions. 

(f) The entire oration may be given in unison 
with the best possible expression. 

(g) Kach member of the class should write 
the oration from memory accurately, using capi- 
tals and punctuation marks as given in the text. 

(h) Five reasons why this is a great master- 
piece may be written upon the board by one or 
more pupils. ‘Teacher and pupils eriticize the 
points. 

No doubt there is enough work outlined here 
for at least two full periods. The teacher will 
miss the point unless she and the children sense, 
to some extent at least, the majesty, the dignity, 
the breadth of view, the elevated thought and feel- 
ing of this great piece of literature. 


F, J. L. 


IMPORTANCE OF WRITTEN TESTS OVER- 
KMPHASIZED 

Some teachers place too much stress upon 
stated written tests and examinations in the ele- 
mentary school. These people should understand 
that written work of this kind is a means and not 
an end in itself. The good teacher sees to it that 
her pupils are tested as the need and opportunity 
offer themselves in the regular recitation. Most 
real testing is oral and not written. Written ex- 
aminations and tests are not primarily for the 
purpose of securing marks. When tests and ex- 
aminations are properly conducted they are in 
the nature of a tool of teaching. Too much stress 
in the business of grading, passing and promoting 
must not be laid upon these written exercises. 

Suggestions for Giving Written Tests 

(1) Questions should be made out carefully 
so as to call for principles and fundamentals and 
not the unessential lumber of the text-book. (2) 
Often make use of why and how questions so as 
to develop power to think. Examinations should 
test thought and imagination as well as memory. 
(3) It is good training to give pupils a chance 
sometimes to choose, say, ten questions out of 
twelve or more, or five questions out of seven. 
(4) Sometimes enough questions for two or more 
periods should be made out calling for brief an- 
swers, and then pupils should be instructed to 
answer as many as possible during the time al- 
lowed. This method has several advantages and 
also some drawbacks. (5) Pupils need to be in- 
structed and trained to realize that speed is a 
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very important element in school and in life. The 
test or examination should result in greater power 
to think quickly and to the point. Suitable writ- 
ten tests develop self-reliance, power of concentra- 
tion, initiative, and other useful powers of person- 
ality. (6) Questions must be properly balanced as 
to the amount of discussion which they call for. It 
is unfair to mark a very brief and easy answer 
on the same basis as a long and more difficult 
one. When a teacher makes out questions she 
should always consider what the answers are go- 
ing to be. (7) Pupils should be taught to study 
each question before answering it. (8) The exact 
form for the heading should always be insisted 
upon. The use of Romans I, II, etc., and Arabics 
(1), (2), and letters (a), (b), may be worked 
out with the pupils so that all the parts of the 
paper will be prepared in correct form. ‘The idea 
of subordination of points is a matter worth a 
good deal of attention. (See the language out- 
line, pp. 103-108, Common School Manual.) (9) 
The test or examination papers should always 
be gone over in a class exercise. Common errors 
and individual errors should be pointed out and 
corrections made orally and upon the blackboard. 
One of the main functions of the school is to cor- 
rect mistaken notions and to drill pupils upon the 
right ideas or processes. (10) Children in the 
grades should never be asked to write upon long 
examinations. The writer feels that no test 
should exceed an hour, Usually twenty, thirty, 
or forty minutes is long enough. 

Children should be shown the chief purposes 
and values of written tests and then they should 
be trained to do their best. The teacher must not 
accept slovenly prepared work. The writer has 
seen town contest papers which were a disgrace 
to the pupil, to the teacher, and to the whole 
school. If necessary, papers must be written over 
and over until they present a neat and respectable 
appearance. KF. J. L. 


OVERDOING THE CONTINUED STORY HABIT 


Some teachers make the mistake of reading 
long, continued stories to their pupils during the 
general exercises. Usually that is an unwise 
procedure. There are so many much more profit- 
able things to do. The teacher may start a story 
and and then see that the pupils read it for them- 
selves. The writer once read “Black Beauty” to 
his country school, and felt justified in doing so, 
and he has read the “Evolution of Dodd” to his 
students in the training school, also. But he feels 
that it is very easy to overdo this sort of thing. 
In the high school he read “Being a Boy” and 
the “Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son.” But country teachers sometimes read 
morning after morning from some long-drawn- 
out story which the pupils ought to read by them- 
selves usually as a good kind of silent reading. 
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The children in the first two or three grades do 
not get much out of the reading, and they ought 
not to be required to sit during an exercise which 
has no meaning for them. F. J. L. 





HANS W. SCHMIDT 
State Supervisor of Manual Training 








THE QUESTION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
IN MILWAUKEE 


To abolish corporal punishment until a court 
decision establishes the status of the principal in 
this regard is the advice of President Esser of 
the Milwaukee school board, as a result of the 
recent controversy in the Dover street school. 

“Tf the principals are to be constantly in danger 
of a most humiliating sort of publicity 1 believe 
they will cease enforcing a rigid discipline, and 
this will have a serious effect, not only upon the 
teacher but also upon the pupil,” says President 
Esser. 

“Tf any attorney is willing to encourage parents 
in the belief that such cases offer fine opportunity 
for remuneration, the fact should be generally 
known and the principal in some way should be 
protected. 

“T do not know of any final court decision 01 
statute in the state of Wisconsin which clearly 
defines the status of a principal in punishing in- 
corrigibles.” 

This question seems to have become a big one 
in Milwaukee. In addition to the criminal action, 
the parents of the child who was whipped have 
sued Prin. Gilbert for $2,000. In the meantime. 
the principals’ association of Milwaukee has passed 
resolutions unanimously supporting Mr. Gilbert 
in his conduct. Trial of the original criminal! 
charge has been postponed until later this month. 


HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 

fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Cataiog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C, 
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SHINING LIGHTS ON THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


The N. EK. A. Bulletin for October contains 
some interesting and illuminating extracts from 
the official report of the joint hearings on the 
Smith-Towner Bill, held before the committee on 
education of the Senate and House on July 10, 11, 
and 22. We quote as follows: 


SENATOR HOKE SMITH. 
“This bill contemplates the creation of a De- 
partment of Education. Those of us who advo- 


cate it all agree that the work of education in the 
United States ranks as high as the work in agri- 
culture, or as high as the work in labor. It reaches 
every part of the country and all the people of the 
country, and we feel that the National Government 
—not interfering with the States in their work, or 
with the municipalities in their work—can well con- 
tribute to aid the States in their work. By doing 
so we broaden the field of investigation and study; 
we broaden the volume of information that will be 
gathered for the use of the States; we aid them 
with that information, leaving it to them finally to 
determine their individual policies and their indi- 
vidual plans, and we contribute somewhat from the 
general fund of the country toward the education 
in each of the States, just as the States contribute 
to the local schools of the State, from the general 
fund, the local schools or the local funds being 
required to carry the principal burden. So can the 
National Government contribute to the States, and 
I think that the bill very carefully :guards the 
rights of the States to continue to control their own 
systems of education and their particular work. 
That, broadly speaking, is the scheme of the bill.”’ 


HUGH S. MAGILL, 
Field Secretary, National Education Association. 
“Every other great nation has a cabinet minister 
of education. The question is: Shall our Nation 
face this problem, and encourage and stimulate 
education, thereby taking its place with the other 
great nations of the world on this question?” 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


President William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


“T am in favor of Federal aid for all types of 
education. At the same time, I am bitterly op- 
posed to Federal control. I believe that when you 
give to a State one dollar you will get in the long 
run twenty-five dollars spent for that one dollar. 
This bill calls for the appropriation of $1 per in- 
habitant in the United States for the cause of edu- 
cation. Think of it! That is all it calls for. All 
it calls for is $1 per inhabitant for the cause of 
education; and we demand of the States, in mak- 
ing use of the money, that they shall pay an equal 
amount.” 


C. P. CARY, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wis- 
consin. 

“T believe that the National Government ought 
to interest itself in education and in all forms of 
education. I believe that not to do so is a little 
short of national disgrace and national disaster. 
On the other hand it is difficult for the National 
Government to interest itself in education and not 
become bureaucratic in endeavoring to do that 
which the States can better do for themselves, so 
that when this bill was originally drawn, I spoke 
against certain provisions of the bill rather than 
against the principle embodied in the bill. The 
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bill has, however, been so changed that I am thor- 
oughly in favor of it and wish to record myself as 
being in favor of this bill without reservation. 

The most important thing that I have to say to 
you is that I think it is safe-guarded in regard to 
the interests of the States. One difficulty of gov- 
erning a great country like ours is that we cannot 
have uniform laws for the entire country without 
doing some one an injustice or some people an in- 
justice, and in this matter of education I believe 
that the United States Government should foster 
and help and aid, but leave largely to local com- 
munities the exact working out of the details in 
their own way. The leaving of this expenditure of 
money to the different educational authorities ot 
the State is a thing that ought not be done.”’ 





IMPORTANT CHANGES IN CERTIFICATION 
LAWS 


Required Examination Subjects 

County superintendents shall in the future 
grant all certificates, except those granted by the 
state superintendent or the state board of exam- 
iners, according to an act of the Legislature of 
1919; 

Certificates are to be of three grades,—third, 
second and first, running respectively for one, 
three and five years. Some subjects have been 
_ eliminated for examinations for the several grades, 
and others substituted. Orthoepy has been elim- 
inated for the third grade, and grammar and com- 
position substituted for grammar alone. For the 
second grade, general science has been substituted 
for physical geography, and domestic science or 
manual training added. Composition has been 
eliminated. For a first grade, physics has been 
eliminated and modern history has been added. 





Importance of the State Reading Circle 

The requirements for renewal have been changed 
so that renewal of a third or second grade certi- 
ficate requires in addition to six weeks attendance 
at a professional school, the completion of the 
work required by the state reading circle during 
each year of the life of the certificate. On the 
other hand, for renewal of a first grade certificate, 
the attendance at a professional school is elimi- 
nated and such a certificate may be renewed one 
or more times upon presentation by the holder 
of satisfactory evidence of completion of the 
reading circle work during each vear of its life. 

Diplomas No Longer Certificates 

Diplomas from county training schools, teach- 
ers’ training courses in high schools and rural 
courses in state normal schools are no longer to 
be certificates. Hach graduate of any one of these 
courses is to receive a certificate of standings with 
his diploma. Upon presentation of this certificate 
the county superintendent in the county where 
such school is maintained shall—or any other 
superintendent may—issue a certificate of the 
grade to which such standings entitle him. All 
such graduates are thus placed upon the same 
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basis, their grade of certificate to be determined 
by the course of study in the institution attended. 
Four-Year Requirement is Postponed 

The requirement of four years of work beyond 
the eighth grade prior to the year of professional 
training has been postponed until September 1, 
1921. Whether the postponement of this require- 
ment will relieve the shortage of teachers in Wis- 
consin it is impossible to forecast. The writer is 
of the opinion that four years of work beyond 
the eighth grade plus one year of professional 
training is the lowest minimum at all consistent 
with the standard of work which should exist in 
any school, and that the proper solution of the 
problem of teacher shortage must be sought along 
other lines. 

C. H. Dierz. 
PROFESSOR COMPLETES 
FORE HIS DEATH 

Professor Alexander Kerr, the oldest teacher on 
the staff of the University of Wisconsin, and pro- 
fessor emeritus since 1907, died in Madison on 
September 26, at the age of ninety-one. 

Professor Kerr was well known as a Greek 
scholar and translator. From 1871 until 1907 he 
was intructor of Greek language and literature in 
the university. Eighteen years ago he began work 
on a translation of Plato’s “Republic.” Last 
summer only two chapters remained to complete 
the work, and in spite of ill health and loss of 
evesight, Professor Kerr stuck to the task until it 
was finished. His devotion to Greek continued 
until the end, and he spent his last efforts in or- 
der to give the world some conception of the great- 
est gifts of Greece to civilization. 
A MINIMUM SALARY FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS 


The minimum salary of county superintendents, 
as fixed by the legislature of 1919, is $1200 in 
counties having less than 100 teachers; $1400 
in those having between 99 and 150 teachers, and 
$1600 in those having more than 150 teachers. 
In counties having less than 60 teachers, the coun- 
ty board may require aot less than 100 days of 
service at a minimum of $900. 

As a further incentive to more efficient super- 
vision, an act was passed fixing the salary schedule 
for supervising teachers at not less than $80 nor 
more than $100 per month. Still too low. Many 
rural teachers receive as much as that. 


BLIND WORK BE- 


VOTERS WHO MADE NATION DRY WERE IN 
SCHOOL WHEN FIRST REQUIRED HY- 
; GIENE WAS TAUGHT 


About a generation ago, Wisconsin, in common 
with practically all the other states in the Union, 
passed a law requiring that physiology and hygiene 
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with special reference to stimulants and narcotics 
be taught in all public schools. The detrimental 
effect of alcohol upon the system was drilled into 
every young head. It is scarcely to be regarded 
as a mere coincidence that a national prohibition 
amendment has been adopted at about the time 
that those who were entering school after the pas- 
sage of these acts have become the determining 
factors at the polls. 

Legislation at the last session provides for a 
continuance of such instruction, greatly strength- 
ening and increasing its effectiveness by the pro- 
vision that it shall be given as a regular class 
exercise five times per week during the sixth, 
seventh or eighth grade. 

C. H. Dirrz. 


A TRIBUTE TO PRIN. A. M. OLSON 


A tribute from Wild Rose, expressing the “old 
home folks’ ” appreciation of the sterling qualities 
of the late Prin. A. M. Olson of the Marinette 
training school, will be interesting to many school 
men and women of the state who knew Mr. Olson 
during his years of service at Marinette, Kau- 
kauna and Oakfield. The following is clipped 
from the Wild Rose Times: 

“The outside world may have known Anon as 
Mr. Olson or Prof. Olson, but to us home folks 
he was just, Anon. And as we look back over the 
span of years since he began to live and move, and 
work and play among us, what a vista of pleasant 
memories opens before us. Among all the tasks 
that have to be performed in a country community. 
let it be all the way from hoeing corn or cutting 
hay with a scythe to making a Fourth of July 
oration, there is not one but what Anon has per- 
formed faithfuly and successfully. For a num- 
ber of years, after his work had begun to keep 
him more and more away from home, he would 
still manage to spend at least a part of his vacation 
at the old home. At such times he would do his 
regular share of the work, not only at home, but 
among the neighbors when exchange of work was 
necessary. And whatever the occasion, whether 
a grain threshing or a community picnic, it was 
always embellished by his presence, and remained 
in our memory as a cherished event because he 
had been with us.” 

RURAL SCHOOL SALARIES 
TOO LOW 


ARE STILL 


As an illustration of rural school salaries, the 
following figures taken from the annual report 
of Superintendent Burns, Rusk county, may be 
cited as significant: 

“The average increase of teachers’ salaries in 
the country outside of Ladysmith is quite percep- 
tible. In 1918, 24 teachers received less than $50 
per month, in 1919, only 5. In 1918, 41 teachers 
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received between $50. and $55 per month, in 1919, 
only 19. Those receiving from $55 to $65 in- 
creased from 38 to 54. Those receiving from $65 
to $85 increased from 13 to 37. Those receiving 
from $85 to $100 increased from 4 to 7. The 
number receiving over $100 remained the same.” 

How long can Rusk county or any other county 
keep up its schools and find competent teachers 


for them at these meager salaries? Let’s see 
what 1920 and 1921 will bring forth. 
VOLUNTEERS WANTED; WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


The biggest campaign the Red Cross has ever 
undertaken began November 2, 1919. 

It goes without saying that teachers and schools 
will take an active part in this great work. 

Better health for America, better sanitation, 
better opportunities and better living conditions— 
that is the program for the year. 

Of course there will be no let-up in overseas re- 
lief work, for it is the plan to make the great pub 
lie health service campaign international in its 
scope. 

But a 
America. 

The call has gone out for one million volunteers 
{o bring in 20,000,000 new members. What is 
YOUR answer? 

Will vou do your part to interest large organiza- 
tions and small in making more efficient their 
departments of first-aid ? 

Will you spread the news of this mighty cam- 
paign ? 

Will you interest women in their opportunities 
to learn home nursing and care of the sick under 
the Red Cross, and thus guard against disease 
and loss of life? 

Will you tell the women you know of the free 
Red Cross cooking courses, where they can learn 
how to prepare inexpensive nourishing food for 
their families? 

The helping hand doctrine—that’s what it is. 

Is vour hand outstretched ? 


vast amount of work is needed in 


MUST HAVE 





ALL COUNTIES PUBLIC NURSES 

Two vears from July 1, 1919, every county in 
Wisconsin must have a certified public nurse, so 
the legislature of 1919 decreed. (Chapter 311.) 

Counties now employing such a nurse realize 
how necessary her services are to the public. She 
is the health supervisor for all schools not already 
having special health inspection; she assists in 
the superintendence of the poor and in the control 
of all communicable disease; she aids in the en- 
forcement of child labor laws, and acts as a health 
inspector for the county. 

A nurse, to be eligible for employment, must be 
certified to the county board by a board of ex- 
aminers, one of whom shall be appointed by the 
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state board of health, one by the committee of 
examiners for registered nurses, and one by the 
state superintendent. The work in each county 
is directed by a board consisting of the chairman 
of the county board, the county superintendent, 
and a woman to be chosen by the county board. 


PAPER TOWELS, ELECTRIC BELL, 
PIANO AN’ EVERYTHING! 

Away up in Door county, on the eastern shore 
of Green Bay, is the little village of a hundred 
souls or so called Egg Harbor, where one wouldn’t 
expect to find a school in the pink of condition. 
But listen to the reports that come from Sturgeon 
Bay about said school! 

“Tt has one of the finest interiors as well as 
exteriors of any state graded school in the country. 

“The walls have been tinted a beech-leaf tan 
aud the woodwork and floors have been varnished. 

“The following equipment has been purchased 
by the district: liquid soap, cork bulletin boards, 
sweeping compound, paper towels, two reams of 
essay and drawing paper, screen doors and full 
length window screens, and a teacher’s desk for 
the primary department.” 

But the district hasn’t a great deal of money to 
spend. The ladies of the village donated their 
club money for drilling a well, and the teachers 
gave a program so as to secure the following 
“necessities and other articles:” pencil sharpener, 
dictionary holder, cedar dusters and mop, one 
dozen rulers, two letter trays, four paper files, com- 
mercial paper, electric bell, two pieces of statuary, 
a large picture of General Pershing, and last, but 
not least, a piano. 

It can be done. 


ANY TEACHER MAY SEARCH A CHILD 
FOR CIGARETTES 


It is the right, not only of the sheriif, deputy 
sheriff, police officer, village marshal, truant of- 
ficer, and probation officer, to search a minor for 
cigarettes and demand to know where or from 
whom the cigarettes or papers were obtained, but 
it is also the right of any teacher in any school. 

Section 6, Chapter 385, laws of 1919, states 
that anyone refusing to furnish information when 
thus searched, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, is punishable by a fine of not 
more than five dollars. Further, any minor who 
intentionally misrepresents his age in order to 
evade this law is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment or by both, and if such a person is a boy 
under seventeen or a girl under eighteen, he or 
she shall be a “delinquent child” and subject to 
the provision of the statutes relating to juvenile 
courts. 

Thus the teacher is given a definite and valuable 
power, which, if exercised, can do much to dis- 
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courage the secret use of cigarettes by school 
children. If pupils are made to realize that the 
teacher is in this respect an officer of the law, 
fewer risks will be taken in defying and deceiving 
him. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR VETERANS IN 
EVERY CITY OF THE STATE 


Former soldiers not able to take advantage of 
opportunities for higher education are to be pro- 
vided with vocational courses in every important 
city in the state, according to Secretary John Cal- 
lahan in charge of the administration of the vo- 
cational end of the educational bill. 

Day and night instruction in the trades will be 
offered, and a veteran desiring day instruction 
will come under the $30 state aid provision. Those 
receiving night school instruction only will be 
eligible to the straight soldier bonus. 

Auto mechanic courses already have been es- 
tablished at Stout Institute and at the Milwaukee 
vocational school. Six county agricultural schools 
in the state are planning to establish short winter 
courses, Training in popular trades will be possible 
in all towns of any size, though it may be neces- 
sary in some cases to centralize certain features of 
the instruction. 


SCHOOL TAXES HIGH AS RESULT OF GIVING 
AWAY TIMBER LANDS 





Years ago the state sold hundreds of thousands 
of acres of school lands containing valuable tim- 
ber for a mere song. ‘To-day, declares State 
Treasurer Henry Johnson, Wisconsin is paying 
the penalty of this carelessness in high taxes for 
school purposes. 

Had that timber been preserved by the state it 
would now pay the entire amount due the Wiscon- 
sin soldiers under the bonus law, pay all the cost 
of the soldier education under the Nye bill, and, 
in addition, the interest on the balance would 
maintain the schools of the state for generations 
to come without raising one cent for public schools 
by taxation. 

At present there are 44,549.21 acres of school 
land still remaining in possession of the state, 
including nearly four thousand acres of govern- 
ment reforestation lands and swamp lands. None 
of these lands will be sold until a new survey and 


estimate of the timber on them has been made. 


A JOKE ON “DOC” 

The Red Cross doctor was examining a doughboy 
who had been badly wounded in both hands. 

The boy surveyed his injured members ruefully. 

“Do you think I’ll be able to play the piano when 
I get well?’ he asked. 

“Certainly you'll be able to play the piano,” said the 
doctor emphatically. 

“That’s funny,” remarked the soldier, “I never could 
play one before.” 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











November! 

Turkey month! 

This is a “thrift” number. Read what McCor- 
mick and Boyce have to say on the subject. 


The teachers of Wisconsin are urged to observe 
the week of November 1 as “good speech week.” 


The Milwaukee Junior Red Cross has offered to 
carry all crippled children to school in automobiles. 


You'll just have time to read this number. of 
the Journal, before going to the big Milwaukee 
meeting. 


Lancaster is to have a new $175,000 school 
building. The site has been purchased, and work 
will begin soon. 

Get a receipt for your railroad fare when you 
go to Milwaukee and you go back home for one- 
third the regular fare. 


Don’t fail to visit the commercial exhibits in 
the auditorium during the state association. Get 
familiar with the tools of your profession. 


The peopie of Hawkins, Rusk county, have voted 
to apply for a loan of $80,000 from the state 
trust funds to erect a new school building. 


The Journal’ is an independent educational 
paper supporting the masses known as teachers. 
Are you a teacher and not on the subscription 
list ? 

The teachers of Antigo have petitioned the 
board of education for an increase in salaries. 
Of course favorable action will be taken sooner 
or later. 


The keynote of the Armstrong township fair, 
held at Mountain on October 11, seems to have 
been an appeal for the better education of boys 
and girls. 

An expenditure of $19,000 for new teachers in 
the normal schools of the state has been provided 
by the state board of education. Very encourag- 
ing news! 
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The board of education at Green Bay has in- 
creased the salary of every teacher and principal 
$100 for the year, making an addition of $16,000 
to the payroll. 


Milo D. Burgess, formerly principal of the 
high school at Taylor, and during the war a cap- 
tain in the army, is now assistant principal of the 
high school at Genoa, Illinois. 


Prin. W. W. Stewart, for the past five years 
supervising principal at Kiel, has accepted a po- 
sition as teacher of mathematics in the Wisconsin 
School of Engineering at Milwaukee. 


Over three thousand schools days were lost in 
Fond du Lac county last fall and winter, the ma 
jority of which were due to influenza. In 1917-18 
only 261 days were lost because of disease. 


The high school pupils of Waupaca want a po- 
tato vacation in which to help the farmers dig 
potatoes. The school board has been petitionea 
but is not convinced that the farmers are in great 
need. 


Courses in Latin, French, Spanish and mathe- 
matics are growing in popularity among high 
school pupils in Milwaukee, although an increas- 
ingly large number prefer the commercial course 
to any other. 


The plan for distributing $15,000 in scholar- 
ships in vocational education has been approved 
by the state board of education. Fifteen scholar- 
ships of $400, and ninety of $100 each, will be 
distributed annually. 


The voters of Plymouth held a mass meeting 
in the high school recently to discuss plans for 
building. a new school house. It is encouraging 
to note the enthusiasm everywhere for bigger and 
better school buildings. 


Montfort is now building a new union free high 
school building at a cost of more than $85,000. It 
will contain special rooms for every department, a 
large auditorium, moving picture apparatus, gym- 
nasium, lockers, and swimming tanks. The new 
principal is Chester W. Collman, formerly of EI- 
roy. 


The teachers of La Crosse have applied to the 
board of education for an increase in salaries. 
At this writing no action has been taken, but 
there is no doubt about it,—the board in La Crosse 
will have to get in line with every other school 
board before many months, and make the payroll 
look like something. 


The nineteenth meeting of the central associa- 
tion of science and mathematics teachers to be held 
November 28-29 at the Lake View high school, 
Chicago, promises to be up-to-date and interesting. 
Among the speakers of national reputation are 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University and 
Prin. Jesse B. Davis of Michigan. 
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A gift of about $50,000 from the late Charles 
F. Latimer of Ashland, to be used as a fund for 
providing instruction in manual training and 
domestic science, may be spent in erecting a me- 
morial building in Ashland for that purpose. 


Hartford has started a movement for bettering 
its schools. It began with a mass meeting and 
the organization of a parent-teacher association. 
One of the first things to be considered in Hart- 
ford is the consolidation of its three school dis 
tricts. 

An attractive little manual and course of study 
has come to this office from Prin. A. R. Clifton, 
now at the head of the Monrovia, California, 
schools. Mr. Clifton will be remembered by many 
Wisconsin teachers for his work at Reedsburg and 
Mauston. 

Most school boards are now willingly furnish- 
ing sweeping compounds for their school build- 
ings. Every school should use some kind of 
sweeping compound for keeping down the dust, 
which in itself is one of the causes of influenza 
and the spread of disease. 

Homer J. Smith, formerly vice-principal of the 
Soys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, is now 
assistant professor of education in the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota. His 
special work is the preparation of teachers for 
the handling of related subjects. 


Milwaukee will have a “correct grammar” drive, 


beginning November 16. Supt. Potter has sug- 
gested to teachers the use of songs, stories, plays, 
contests and drawings to impress the value of 
using correct English. Good speech campaigns 
are popular throughout the country. 


Professor W. EK. Morton, for many years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Marinette county train- 
ing school, has been elected suprintendent of the 
school to succeed the late Prin. A. M. Olson. Mr. 
Morton was county food agent during the war, and 
has also served as county field agent. 

Supt. John N. Burns of Green county is caution- 
ing teachers against intimations made by agents 
of school books and other supplies that he has 
recommended their goods to schools in the county. 
He has issued a statement saying that he persis- 
tently refuses to give recommendations to agents. 

Close to 7,000 students are enrolled in the Uni- 
versity this year, an increase of about 35 per 
cent over the former high record of 5,020 in 
1916. The department of romance languages an- 
nounces an increase of about 1,700 students, or 
75 per cent. About 4,000 students are studying 
French and Spanish and 387 studying German. 

Dr. F. M. McMurry of Columbia University 
was the star speaker at the meeting of city super- 
intendents and supervising principals in Madison, 
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October 1, 2, 3. Supt. Charles A. Bishop, Portage, 
was elected president for the coming year, Supt. 
Jas. G. Moore, Superior, vice-president, and Supt. 
KF. M. Longanecker, Racine, secretary-treasurer. 


A mother in Milwaukee who interfered with 
“teacher’s authority” was fined $5 in the district 
court, charged with disorderly conduct. It was 
simply a case of a child’s being kept after school 
for whispering, and the mother’s bringing down 
abuse on the teacher’s head for refusing to break 
the rules. 


As a result of a petition signed by every teacher 
in the Whitewater city schools and presented to the 
board of education, a bonus of $100 a year will be 
paid each teacher, and a graded scale of salaries 
will be adopted in which the experience and ability 
of the individual teacher will be the determining 
factors. It pays to get together. 


A cup of corn soup, a dish of prunes and two 
peanut butter sandwiches for five cents and an 
extra helping for a penny! This is the noonday 
luncheon prepared for the children of the Prairie 
street school, Milwaukee, by the school board. 
Pupils of twenty-seven nationalities are enrolled 
in this school. 


And now a monthly magazine of poetry is com- 
ing out in Milwaukee! It is called the “Ameri- 
can Poetry Magazine” and is edited by Clara 
Catharine Prince and Kenneth M. Ellis of Mil- © 
waukee, and Professor M. H. Hedges of Beloit 
for the American literary association. A very 
interesting little booklet, making no boasts as 
yet. 

Plans for the erection of @ vocational school next 
spring, costing $125,000 and large enough to 
take care of all students for many years, are un- 
der way in Racine. For some time the vocational 
work has been carried on in a number of different 
buildings, but the impossibility of centralizing it 
under such conditions has made a new building 
necessary. 


Lectures on hygiene by the members of the 
health department staff have begun in Milwaukee 
for the purpose of acquainting teachers with the 
fundamental elements of hygiene work so that 
they can better co-operate with school physicians. 
The lectures are given in the city service rooms, 
city hall, under the direction of Health Commis- 
sioner George C. Ruhland. 


At this writing there are six schools in Rusk 
county closed down because of lack of teachers. A 
number of rural schools in Portage county are just 
as short of help. Many married women who were 
former teachers are reported to be filling vacan- 
cies. In Calumet county it has been necessary to 
engage a large number of teachers from outside. 
Formerly it was able to supply its own demand. 
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In an effort to save its incorrigibles from the 
state reformatory Kenosha will open a_ special! 
school for bad boys. The school board reached 
this decision after investigating the case of a boy 
who threatened one of the teachers with a knife. 
The segregation of boys of this type is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the boys themselves 
and the other children of the community. 


At a meeting of the American Legion in Eau 
Claire it was proposed to secure the county train- 
ing school building as a memorial building for 
the use of various patriotic organizations. The 
members of the post were urged to give their 
support and co-operation to the parent-teacher as- 
sociation as one of the organizations tending 
to raise the standard of Americanism to the 100 
per cent mark. 

“Wisconsin’s Educational Horizon,” the official 
publication of the state board of education, con- 
tains a good deal of valuable information in each 
issue about what the state is accomplishing edu- 
cationally in these strenuous times, as compared 
with other states and nations. Secretary EK. A. 
Fitzpatrick is the editor and distributes his 
publication to interested school officials of the 
state free of charge. 

The shortage of teachers in Fond du Lac county 
led the 161 school boards at their annual con- 
vention to request the county board to consider 
establishing a county teachers’ training school in 
Fond du Lac. Fond du Lac county feels that it 
has long been helping to pay for the maintenance 
of other schools in the state and would like to 
begin to share in the benefits as wel] as the ex- 
penses of such institutions. 


The Northeastean association at Appleton last 
month was a decided success in every particular. 
Keller hada strong program. Commons gave a 
strong talk on economic conditions. The league of 
nations was indorsed. Officers for next year are: 
Prin. C. J. Stangel, Manitowoc, president; Frank 
Mitchell, Oshkosh Normal, vice president; Piin. 
C. F. Cole, Green Bay, re-elected secretary; Supt. 
O. H. Plenzke, Menasha, treasurer. 


Last summer a new union free high school 
building for Holland and Onalaska was begun. 
Now an unusual incident and one deserving of 
censure has come up. The voters have refused tc 
secure a loan to finish the building, although the 
basement and part of the first story walls are up, 
and nearly all the material for completing the 
work is on hand. Looks like penny-wise and 
pound-foolish, or else just plain cold feet. 


It isn’t dull for Johnny to sit and listen to a 
talk on safety first when the speaker is a fireman 
he has followed to the fires in the neighborhood. 
Children in Milwaukee schools are learning the 
essentials of fire prevention in this way, as a 
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7 CALL! ; 


Our space is No. 17, Base- 
ment of Auditorium. 





Make a call and get ac- 
quainted with us during the 
Big Meeting. q 
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part of the city’s campaign against needless fire 
waste. Any city or town can adopt such a plan— 
have well known firemen give the school frequent 
talks on what to do in case of fire. 
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The boys and girls in the vocational school at 
Kenosha have built and furnished two portables 
for the use of the academic and mechanical draw- 
ing classes. Plans for the buildings were drawn 
up by the classes of Mr. EK. Betzer, director of the 
mechanical drawing department of the school. 
The domestic science girls under Miss Frances 
Beck planned the furnishings and decorations. 
Mr. C. E. Richards has supervised the construc- 
tion work. 


Attorney General John J. Blaine has main- 
tained that a supervising teacher, being a school 
inspector and not a mere clerk, is entitled to be 
paid by the county for necessary traveling expen- 
ses and for board when absent from home in the 
performance of his duties. A dispute over this 
matter arose in Waushara county when two super- 
visors sent in bills for their transportation to and 
from the office of the county superintendent and 
their homes. 


Merrill is to have two new school buildings. “A 
body of citizens composed of school board members, 
teachers and students, merehants and manufac- 
turers, day laborers and professional men, heavy 
taxpayers and small,” reports the Merrill press, 
“were present at the meeting of the city fathers— 
a silent but anxious audience.” It seems to have 
been a great day for Merrill. The whole town 
was overjoyed at the passing of ordinances pro- 
viding for adequate funds. 


Oscar Rademacher, at one time said to have 
heen prominent in Socialist politics in Milwaukee, 
has brought suit against the school boare of West- 
boro because he was not allowed to carry out his 
contract to teach in the high school. The first 
day he taught, the pupils, claiming he was disloyal 
in not contributing to war loans, went on a strike, 
and the board secured a new teacher. Westbore 
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STUDY ART AT HOME 


[ Ise Develop that talent of yours—It pays! The demand for Special 
Teachers and Supervisors of Industriz al Art is greater than the 
» ] . supply. If you “like to draw”, or have “Good Taste’”’ in Color and 

Owdr S ut ines Design, you can fit yourself to teach Industrial Art at an in- 
creased salary. Send for circular of “Correspondence Courses’ 


leading to Diploma. 








Read the list CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Outlines in Civil Government for 
Wisconsin and the United States__-__- $0.25 
Outlines in Geography_________---__--__- 35 Teachers want to keep 
bie in = &. History..........--.--- = Parents in touch with the School. 
utlines in Grammar-____-__----.--------- ; . 
Outlines in Arithmetic (new) -__--_-----.- .35 The best way Is through the use of 
Exercises in Manual Training___-_-__---- 85 
‘The Gopher Speller..-..-2--...-..2...-..- 25 The Parker 


Tsese Outlines were written by practical 
teachers with long experience. They are clear- REPORT CARDS 
cut, definite, practical, and up-to-date. Teach- 
ers who once use these books come back after Monthly Quarterly Six-Yearly 
them year after year. Try them this year in 


your school and be convinced of their value. 
Write for full descriptive circular. 


Envelopes to match. 


Printed in our own plant on the 
best of stock. Clear, plain type. 


Geo. F A Howard Spaces for signatures of parents. 


2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota The latest in educational require- 


ments. For High Schools, Graded 
Schools, City Grades, and Rural 


: Schools. Which d t? 
Debates and Orations chools. Which do you wan 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on Send postal request for samples and prices, 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- Stating for what grade school wanted 
lar each. Addresses for sca 9 prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates atisfattion ° 

guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, The Parker Educational Co. 
essays and orations free. 12 S..Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D. C. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


























THE FAMOUS 


Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


Guaranteed for five years 


A waste holder---not a waste sieve. Indestructible and fire 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under im- 
mense pressure. Does not rust, dent, or corrode. The 
lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 


Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 


— The Capitol Printing Co. 
No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; bottom, 


10 inches; 14 inches deep. The 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
most popular size. Price $1.50 
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has the record of having been one of the foremost 
towns of the state in patriotic activities during 
the war. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin teachers’ associa- 
tion held its largest meeting in history last month 
at Eau Claire. President Edward A Steiner of 
Grinnell College, lowa, was the star speaker. Th« 
principal topics were the work of educational re- 
adjustment, the teaching of Americanism, and the 
present state of unrest. Officers elected were: 
President, Prin. Robert Lohrie, New Richmond; 
Ist Vice-President, Prin. L. W. Fulton, Ellsworth : 
2nd Vice-President, Miss Delia Kibbe, Chippewa 
Falls; member of Executive Board, Prin. H. A. 
Schofield, Eau Claire; member of Executive Board 
to sueceed Robert Lohrie, Supt. E. W. Waite, Me- 
nomonie. 

The school board of Manitowoc boasts that its 
teachers receive proportionately the best wages in 
the state. Another increase—the third since the 
war started—has just been granted, adding $50 
a year to the salary of each teacher. Good work! 
The city council has been asked for nearly $200,- 
000 for the coming vear to provide for its schools. 
Of this amount, $113,000 will go for teachers’ sal- 
aries, not including the superintendent’s salary 
of $4,000, and the amounts paid to a secretary, 
school nurse, janitor, and truant officer. 

Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Professor Dykema of the University of Wis- 
consin, from all accounts, helped greatly in making 
the convention of the Central Wisconsin teachers’ 
association at Wausau a big success. Officers 
elected for next year are: Chairman, Supt. W. 
P. Colburn, Rhinelander; Executive Board mem 
bers, Supt. KE. G. Doudna, Grand Rapids; Supt. 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau; Supt. H. W. Kircher, Mer- 
rill: and Mrs. Elmer ©. Dickerson, Marshfield ; 
Prin. I. C. Painter, Wausau, permanent Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer. 


DID YOU EVER HEAR OF A SNEEZING DRILL? 

Sauk county school children learned how to 
sneeze without spreading colds, how to eat, brush 
their teeth, and even how to blow their noses in 
the proper way during “health promotion week,” 
October 6-10. 

The teachers of the county were requested to 
follow a definite program sent out by the visiting 
nurse, Miss Palma H. Grahn. The children were 
weighed and measured, and the results were 
recorded for comparison with those of monthly 
tests to follow the remainder of the year. The 
hot lunch and serving of milk was inaugurated, 
the plan being to serve the underweight child with 
a hot, nourishing dish at noon, and a glass of milk 
during the morning and afternoon _ recesses. 
Then a general clean-up followed, inside the 
schoolhouses and out, and finally, at the end of 
the week, a personal clean-up was suggested. 
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ARGUMENTS THAT LED UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE TO VOTE RAISE IN BASIC SALARIES 
OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL TEACHERS 


1. The future of America depends upon efficient 
education. 

2. Teachers earn higher salaries than they are re- 
ceiving. 

3. Teachers should be self-supporting. 

4. Other more remunerative occupations are de- 
pleting the teacher training schools and drawing from 
the rank and file of trained teachers. 

5. Men are not attracted to the profession and men 
ure needed. 

6. Teachers have always been underpaid. 

7. Even raising salaries 100 per cent would not 
pay for value received.—Educator Journal. 

It may sound paradoxical, but the pay of teachers 
is one service in which we can afford extravagance. 

The more the pay the more brains will be retained 
and recruited into the profession. 

The more pay, the more the teacher can afford 
upon his or her training as a teacher. 

Let us make education our national extravagance! 

Indianapolis Times. 

HAVE YOU AN ACTIVE PARENT-TEACHEK 

ASSOCIATION ? 

Why not lend your influence and active co-operation 
in securing for your community for the coming schoo1 
year a live, vigorous, progressive Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation? Five thousand such associations in the 
state of Wisconsin during the coming year would im 
prove our educational situation to a degree that we 
little dream. Schools are sadly in need of the active’ 
co-operation of parents. The school and the home are 
so closely related in their efforts and ideals that the 
most natural thing in the world is for parents and 
teachers to get together in organized groups for pur- 
poses of discussion and mutual understanding.—State 
Supt. C. P. Cary. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A GOOD FIFTH GRADE 
LETTER 
SCHERZINGER, NELSON 
Nelson, Nebraska. 
September 12, 191%). 


VIC 


Motor Car Co., 
Ind. 


Pilot 
Richmond, 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me no later than October 8th, two 
Touring Cars and one Sedan in Gray Bedford Cord 
upholstering and equipped with wire wheels. 

The bill will be paid on receipt of invoice. 

Yours very truly, 
Vie B. Scherzinger. 
—Nebraska Teacher. 

The children of Mount Vernon, New York, as a 
result of 1918 savings, actually own $87 per capita in 
War Savings Stamps and the school authorities say 
the penny stamp did it. The children march once a 
week to the superintendent’s office to exchange full 
penny cards for Thrift Stamps. 

The school board at Monticello, Iowa, has voted 
to employ a teacher to instruct the deaf mute children 
of the district. This is done under a provision of a 
statute passed by the 87th General Assembly which 
provides state aid for such a teacher when approved 
by the state-——Midland Schools. 

Teacher (to Class in physics)——‘What is it that per- 
vades all space, that no wall or door can shut out? 

Pupil—“The smell of onions, Sir.”-—-Fachange. 
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Pe See 
Prices , PP . Special 
pices Genuine /—27'2729 Industrial Art Papers Pree: 


The Standard Papers for all Art Work in Public Schools 


MNSTRUCTION 
PAPERS 


RISMO 


COATED 
PAPERS 


NGINEX 
PAPERS 





REMARKABLE PRICES ON SCHOOL PAPER 
Having recently wought several carloads of the Genuine Prang Industrial Art Papers in addition to our own 


regular stock, 


we are offering the following complete assortment of Papers at special prices. 





PRANG “CONSTRUCTION 
PAPERS” 


These papers are suitable for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, water-color and con- 
struction work. Used with water color 
or with colored crayons they produce 
particularly attractive results. They 
are also extensively used for mount- 
ing drawings and designs, both in 
black-and-white and color. A sample 
book of these papers will be sent on 
request. 


List of Colors 
N. W. Bradley Prang 
N 





Color No. 0. Letter 
Raw Umber..... 46 1 Y 
45 3 me 
57 4 D 
54 5 ma 
53 6 N 
lu 40 8 I 
pe Blue 42 9 Q 
Malachite Green. 59-60 10 b 4 
GOO Wacince one 63 12 G 
French Gray.... 56 138A Bi 
i Are ee eo 51 14 A 
CONAIF cc ccevs ‘ 15 oe 
nt aS eesee 48-49 15A w 
MACE. civvcreeck 52 16 U 
Royal Purple.... rc 17 M 
Burnt Umber.... 47 18 s 
— BO eee 44 19 Cc 
la ula & ore dea Si ke es at E 
Steel CNGT i 6 o-ce% 55 20 oe 


Prices of Construction me 
Prang, Bradley, N. 
Assorted Colors—Per pkg. a a sheets 
These packages contain not less 
than 10 different colors and include 
all the most desirable colors such as 
red, green, light blue, dark blue, 


brown, etc. 
Regular Our 
— Ww eights Prices Prices 
4 5 oz. 8c to 10c 5e 
13c to 25¢ 10c 





es 9 12 oz. 


8x 8 12 oz. 13c to 25e 10¢ 
9x12 20 oz 25¢ to 50e¢ 18¢ 
12x18 40 oz 50c to $1 30¢ 


Solid Colors—Per pkg. of 50 sheets 
Order by color and by number or 


letter 

Regular Our 

Sizes Weights Prices Prices 
4x 4 5 oz. 8c to 10¢ 5e 
6x 9 12 oz. 13c to 25¢e 12¢ 
8x 8 12 oz. 15c to 25c l4e 
9x12 20 oz. 25c to 50c 22¢e 
12x18 40 oz. 50c to $1 35e 


am Colors—Per pkg. of 10 sheets 
18x24 30 oz. 20c to 30c 12¢ 
24x36 60 oz. 30c to 60c 20c 








PRANG “PRISMO PAPERS” 
This line of Colored Coated Papers 
is regarded as an achievement in 
paper making. It consists of the 12 
Spectrum colors; with 2 shades and 2 
tints of each; 12 grayed colors in half 
intensity; neutral gray; black and 


white, making a total of 75 different 
colors. 
These “Prismo’” papers are ac- 


curately and scientifically colored, and 
will be found of great value in all 
work in Interior Decoration, Costume 
Design, Commercial Advertising and 
all Poster Work. 


Colors 

1. Lighter Yellow 38. Blue- Violet 

2. Light Yellow 39. Dark Blue-Violet 

3. Yellow 40. Darker Blue- 

4. Dark Yellow Violet 

5. Darker Yellow 41. Lighter Blue 

6. Lighter Yellow- 2. Light Blue 
Orange 3. ue 

7. Light Yellow- 44. Dark Blue 
Orange 45. Darker Blue 


8. Yellow Orange 46. — Blue- 


9, Dark — Gr 

Ora ip Light "Blue- 
10. Darker Vellow- Green 

nge 48. Blue-Green | 

11. Lighter Orange 49. Dark Blue-Green 
12. Light Orange 50. Darker Blue- 
13. Orange Green 
14. Dark Orange 51. Lighter Green 
15. Darker Orange 52. Light Green 
16. Lighter Red- 53. Green 

Orange 54. Dark Green 
17. Light- ed- 55. Darker Green 

Orange 56. Lighter Yellow- 
18. Red Orange Green 
19% Dark Red-Orange57. Light Yellow- 
20. Darker Red- Green 

Orange 58. Yellow-Green 
21. Lighter Red 59. Dark Yellow-Green 
22, Light Red 60. Darker Yellow- 
23. Red Green 
24. Dark Red 65. Gray Yellow 
25. Darker Red 62. Gray Yellow-Green 
26. Lighter Red- 63. Gray Green 


64. Gray Blue-Green 


Violet ! 
27. Light Red-Violet 65. Gray Violet 


28. Red-Violet 66. Gray Blue-Violet 

29. Dark Red-Violet 67. Gray Blue 

30. Darker Red- 68. Gray Yellow- 
Violet Orange 


31. Lighter Violet 69. Gray Orange 
32. a, Violet = Gray Red-Orange 





33. 71. Gray Red 
34. Dark Violet 72. € 
35. Darker Violet . 
36. ue Blue- 74. Bl 
Violet 75. White 
Blue- 





PRANG “ENGINEX PAPERS” 


These are non-coated solid Colored 
Papers. The list consists of the 
primary colors; 3 binary colors; 12 
grayed colors in half intensity; neu- 
tral gray, black and white, making 
21 different colors in all. 

These papers are lighter in weight 
than Constructiou Paper and, there- 
fore, inexpensive. They are of the 
right texture for paper cutting which 


is being rapidly introduced in all 
grades in connection with Costume 
Design, Poster and decorative design 
work 

These ‘‘Enginex’’ papers take paste 


without curling or blistering. 


Colors 

1. Yellow 12. Gray Red-Violet 
2. Orange 13. Gray Violet 
3. Red 14. Gray — Violet 
4. Violet 15. Gray Bl 
5. Blue 16. Gray Blue. Green 
6. Green 17. Gray Gree! 
7. Gray Yellow 18. Gray Yellow- 
8. Gray Yellow- ire 

Orange 19. Natural Gray 
9. Gray Orange 20. Black 
10. Gray Red- eOrange 21. White 
11. Gray d 


Assorted Colors—Per pkg. of 100 sheets 


Price Weight Price Welght 
4x4... 8e 5 oz. 6x 9...226e 12 oz. 
5x5...12¢ 6 Oz. 8x 8...25e 1302 
6x6...15e 1002. 9x12...40¢ 20 0z. 


Solid Colors—Per pkg. of 100 sheets 


Price Welght Price Weight 
4x4... 9e 5 oz. 6x 9...25¢ 1202. 
5x5...138e 6 Oz. 8x 8...28¢e 13 oz. 
6x6...17e 10 0z. 9x12...44e 2002. 


18x24—10 sheets 17e—Wt. 16 0z.—Any 
color 


PRANG PRISMO PAPERS 
(Cont. from column 2) 


Assorted Colors—Per pkg. of 50 sheets 
Price Weight Price Weight 


4x4..: Ze 4 oz, 6x 9...20e 9 oz. 
5x65...12e 5 oz. 8x 8...22e 10072. 
6x6...15¢ 7 0z. 9x12...35e 180z 


Solid Colors—Per pkg. of 50 sheets 
Price Weight Price Weight 


4x4... 9e 4 0z 6x 9...22e 9 oz. 
5x5...18¢ 5 oz. 8x 8...25¢ 10 0z. 
6x6...17e 7 oz. 9x12...40¢ 18 oz. 


18x24—10 sheets 17e—Wt. 
color. 


14 0z.— Any 








North-Western School Supply Company 


‘Dept. W 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ICI ICE 


Wisconsin Authors and | heir Works 


By CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS 


EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 
Not a school libra- For a reader in the 
ry in a Wisconsin : as ao ae ae upper grades it con- 
School, or a school- + tains the selected 
master’s home, should | ee , gems of Hamlin Gar- 
be without this record a. land, General Chas. 
of the literary achieve- . : pe King, John Muir, Ella 
ments of the Badger be . Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
writers. : oe : en Rexford, Carl 
In the teaching of Schurz, and a half a 
American literature, hundred others. 
here is a supplemen- 400 Pages of Wis- 
tary text as essential ¢ . 4 consin wit, humor, 
as Wisconsin’s His- ie - mg: ; and pathos. Bound 
tory is to the subject ae | : 2 in cloth. Illustrated. 
of American History. Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


Wisconsin Authors and Their Works f : : , . ; $1.00 
Postage (in Wisconsin) : ‘ ‘ , ; : .06 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, one year ‘ : ‘ 1.50 


$2.56 








Send us $2.00 for both to same address. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Parker Educational Co., 
12 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find . for $2.00, for which please send me Round’s 


c 
Wisconsin Authors and Their Works, and the Wisconsin Journal of Education for one 
year as per your special offer. 














The Parker Educational Co., Publishers, Madison, Wisconsin 
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